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DODD, MEAD & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The ‘Diary of Philip Hone. 


Edited by BAYARD TuckERMAN. In 2 vols., large 8vo, $7.50, 


Philip Hone, a member of an old Knickerbocker family, 
was one of the few men of his time in America who had the 
leisure to keep a diary and the varied experience to make 
such a record valuable to posterity. He held the office of 
Mayor of New York, and for many years was high in the 
counsels of the Whig party. and was closely identified with 
the leading interests of the city. His diary extends from 1828 
to 1845, "The political life of these years is commented upon 
by one who was familiar with its inner workings. Daniel 
Webster, Martin Van Buren, with a score of their prominent 
contemporaries, are familiarly described and conversations 
with them recorded. A »hie description is given of the 
famous Tippecanoe election, m which Hone took an active 
part on the side of Harrison. 

But probably the portion of the diary which will be most 
eagerly read is that relating to the social life of New York. 

e Knickerbocker of to-day will learn what company was 
resent at his father’s wedding, where his grandfather most 
requently dined, and what people thought about him. The 

student of the history of New York will find Hone’s diary a 
mine of information ; the gossips of to-day will pause to enjoy 
the forgotten small-talk of their grandmothers. 


Letters of the “Duke of Wellington to Miss J., 
1834-1851. 
12mo, boards, with label, uncut, $1.75. 

At the time Miss J.’s correspondence with the Duke of 
Wellington opened she was a very beautiful woman about 
twenty years of age. A woman of deeply devotional nature, 
she felt she had been especially called of God to doa great 
work. Looking around her for an object, her attention was 
drawn to the Duke of Wellington. Phe Duke was at this 
time (1834) a man sixty-five years old. He was in the prime 
of strength and health. He had now been a widower for 
three years. 


Poems on Several Occasions. 


By Austin Dornson. 2 vols., 12mo, rich gold ornamentation 
and gilt tops, or in plain boards, uncut, $4.00; half calf, 
$8.00; half levant, $9.00; full calf or levant, $12.00, 
These volumes contain ‘* Old World Idyls,”’ published in 

America under the title ** Vignettes in Rhyme,” and ** At the 

Sign of the Lyre.’ The edition has been especially prepared 

by the author, and a goodly number of poems have been 

added which appear now for the first time. [t is the author’s 
edition, published by special arrangement with him. 


Consuelo. 

By Grorar SAnp. Translated from the French by Frank 
H. Porrer. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, full gilt, $6.00 ; half calf, 
$12.00 ; half levant, $15.00, A small number of large paper 
copies at $15.50 per set. 

A most beautiful edition of this classic. 


The Abbe Constantin. 


By Lupovic Hatevy. With Illustrations by MADELAINE 
‘Lanse. A reprint of this fascinating work, in which the 
illustrations have all been reproduced from the Edition de 
Luxe published in Paris. A more beautiful and artistic 
piece of work has never been put upon the market. Large 12mo, 
paper, $1.75; cloth, $2.50; silk, $4.00; half levant, $5.00. 


Life of General Lafayette. 

With a Critical Estimate of His Character and Public Acts. 
By Bayarp TuckERMAN. 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, with sev- 
eral Portraits, $3.00 ; 50 copies on large paper, $8.00 each. 

“* Grave, judicious, and trustworthy, Mr. 'Tuckerman’s book 
will take rank among biographies of the first class.’’—The 
Critic. 

Elsie and the “Raymonds. 


By Marrna Fintey. A new volume in the ever-popular 


e Series. 12mo, cloth, uniform with the other stories, 
$1.25. Sets of the Elsie Books, boxed, 15 vols., $18.75. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 753 & 755 Broapway, New York. 


The Life of John “Davis, the Navigator. 


By Ciements R. Marxuam, C.B., F.R.S. 12mo, cloth, with 
Maps and Illustrations, $1.25. Being the initial volume in 
the series of Great Explorers and Explorations. Other 
volumes will follow rapidly. 


Feet of Clay. 

By Ameuia E. Barr. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
In Bella Clueas Mrs. Barr has drawn one of those noble 

women who have almost disappeared from the fiction of the 
day—a woman whose womanliness is not obscured by conven- 
tion, and whose innate nobility of character is not buttressed 
by social position and conventional standards. Bella Clucas 
stands alone in the native purity and dignity of her nature, 
as genuine, as spirited, and as beautiful a figure as Mrs. Barr 
has ever portrayed. 


The Last of the Macalisters. 


By Ameuia E. Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Between Two Loves. 
By Ameuia E. Barr. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


New editions of all Mrs. Barr’s other stories. 12mo, new 
plates and new bindings, each $1.25. 


Taken -Alive, and Other Stories. 


By the late Epwarp P. Ror. 12mo, cloth, uniform with 
fr. Roe’s other stories, $1.50. 

This volume contains eight or ten stories, some of them of 
very considerable length, which have appeared in various 
periodicals or were found among Mr. Roe’s papers at his 
death. It completes the edition of his stories, making the 
eighteenth volume of the series. 

r. Roe’s two works on Gardening have also been issued 
in a shape uniform with his novels. 


The Home Acre. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Which aims to show what may be done with an acre of land 
about the home, and contains chapters on such subjects as 
“Small Fruits,” “The Lawn,” “ Trees and Tree-Planting,”’ 
“Shrubs,” ete. ete.; and 


Success with Small Fruits. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Thus bringing this most valuable treatise within the reach 
of everyone. 


Battlefields of ’61. 


A narrative of the military operations of the War for the 
Union from its outbreak to the end of the Peninsular Cam- 
paign. By Wiius J. Ansor, author of ‘ Blue Jackets 
of °61,” “‘ Blue Jackets of 1812,” ‘‘ Blue Jackets of °76.”’ 
4to, with 28 full-page Illustrations by W. C. Jackson. $3. 


What Might Have Been Expected. 


By Frank R.Srocxron. A book for young people. 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Golden Days of ’49. 


By Krrx Monroe. A story of the opening of California and 
the discovery of gold. With 10 doubie-page Illustrations 
by Jackson. Svo, cloth, $2.25, 


The Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians. 


By Sir J. GAarpneR Witkrinson, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.R.GS., 
ete. A new edition, revised and corrected by SAMUEL 
Brrcn, LL.D., D.C.L., Keeper of the Egyptian and Oriental 
Antiquities in the British inom, President of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, ete. With several hundred Ilus- 
trations, many of them full-page plates in color. In 3 vols., 
8vo, cloth, $8.00, 


A story laid in the Isle of Man. 


With 
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MACMILLAN & CO’ S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF «MR. ISAACS.” 


SANT’ ILARIO. 


By F. Marton Crawrorp, author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” 


12mo, $1.50. 


BY THE SAME 


MR. ISAACS. $1.50. 
DR. CLAUDIUS. $1.50. 
A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 
ZOROASTER. = $1.50. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF “AMIEL’S 
JOURNAL.” 


The Journal Intime of Henri Frederick 
Amiel. 


Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. 
Humpurey WAkp, author of “Robert Elsmere.” 
With a Portrait. New and cheaper edition. 12mo, 
$1.75. 

‘* A work of wonderful beauty, depth, and charm. . . 
Will stand beside such confessions as St. Augustine’s and 
Paseal’s. ei . book to converse with again an 
again ; fit to stand | t volumes that we esteem 
friends of our souls.”’- Chris stian Register. 


Essays on the Work Entitled ‘‘ Super- 
natural ‘Religion.”’ 


By the Right Rev. J. B. Ligurroot, D. D., D.C. L., 
Bishop of Durham. 8vo, $2.50. 





SIR MONIER WILLIAMS’S WORK ON 


’ ' BUDDHISM. 
‘Buddbism: 


In its connection with Brahminism and Hinduism, and 
in its contrast with Christianity. Being the Duff 
Lectures for 1888. By Str Monier WILLIAMs, 
M.C.LE.,D.C.L.. With Illustrations. 8vo, $5.25. 


“ The best work in the English language on the subject of 
Buddhism. . -_ If any are in doubt about the super- 
excellence of the religion of Jesus Christ when com to 
Buddhism, let them listen to the calmly judicial comparison 
of Sir Monier Williams.’’—Christian Union. 


‘Darwinism. 

An Exposition of the Theory of Natural Selection, with 
some of its — vations. By ALFRED RussELL WAL- 
LACE, LL.D., F.R.S., ete. With Map and Illustra- 

12mo, $1. 15. 


“There can be no more interesting guide in that great 
wonderland of science in which he has been so long one of the 
chief discoverers.”"—New York Times. 


** A faithful exposition of what Darwin meant. It is writ- 
ten with perfect clearness, with a simple beauty and attract- 
iveness of style not common to scientific works, . . and 
with an orderliness and completeness that must render mis- 
conception impossible.’’—Saturday Review. 


tions. 


$1.50. 





MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 112 Fourru Avenur, New York. 


* Dr. Claudius,” “ Saracinesea,” ete., ete. 


AUTHOR: 


SARACINESCA. $1.50. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. $1.50. 
WITH THE IMMORTALS. $2.00 
GREIFENSTEIN. $1.50. 


COMPLETION OF “GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC.” 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 

A. D. 1450-1889. By eminent writers, English and 
foreign. Edited by Sir GrorGe Grove, D.C.L., 
Director of the Royal College of Music. With 
Illustrations and Woodcuts. In four volumes, 8vo ; 
each, $6.00. The Appendix, which forms a part of 
the fourth volume, can be had separately, $2.25. 
*,*A full Index to the entire work is in preparation, and 

will "be published presently as a separate volume. 


**A boon to every intelligent lover of music. 
Review. 

** Will far surpass in completeness, in accuracy, in well- 
digested, candid, thoughtful _information, whether for ama- 
teurs or for prof fessional musicians, any lexicon or dictionary 
of music that has yet appeared.’’— Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Saturday 


Letters and Literary Remains of Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

Edited by Wiitu1aM ALpis WriGut. 
3 vols., 12mo. $10.00. 


nae Edward Fitzgerald, the celebrated translator of ‘Omar 
Khayydm.’’—New York Times. 


“One of the most secluded and unique men of our genera- 


With Portrait. 


tion. It is by his letters, as c ing as any in liter- 
—, y, that his fame will be transmitted.’’— Boston 
eraid, 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION—NEW VOLUME. 


‘Dampier. 


By W. Criark RussELL. 
edges uncut, 75 cents. 
‘** One of the most readable we is this story of Dam- 
pier’s life and adventures. . . ussell has made an 
exciting book, with a genuine hein _ ’"—New York 
Herald. 
IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. 


Essays Upon Heredity and Kindred 
‘Biological Problems. 


By Dr. Auaust WreIsMANN. Authorized translation. 
Edited by E. B. Pourton, M.A., F.L.1., SELMAR 
ScHOENLAND, Ph.D., and A. E. Suiptey, M.A. 8vo. 
Oxford Clarendon Press. $4.00. 


12mo, limp, 60 cents ; cloth, 
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EDUCA TIONAL. 


OXFORD COL L EGE For YOUNG LADIES 
Oxrorp, OHI0. 

Famous Classical and Finishing School; 22 teachers, 180 
students. The Alma Mater of Mrs. President Harrison. Con- 
servatory of Music and Art. European vacation —- 

Rev. Faye WaKER, President. 


[ AKE ERIE S SEMINARY. 
PAINESVILLE, Oxn10. 


Location pone and healthful. Course ef study liberal 
and thorough. Fourteen resident teachers. Thirty-first year 
begins Sept. 11, 1889, Mus Mary Evans, Principal. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
Bautimore, Mp. 


Announcements for the Next Academic Year are Now 
Ready, and will be Sent on Application. 





BROCKWAY TEACH ERS’ AGENCY. 
28 West 23p Street, New York Crry. 
Brockway Teachers’ Agenc Somat 5 Cc picage). Supplies 
superior teachers for Schools, é Jolleges, and Families. Recom- 
mends schools to parents. 


(CHICAGO CONSERVATORY. 
Avuprrorium Buitpre, Curcago, IL. 
(Wabash Avenue entrance to the elevators.) 
Dramatic Art, Delsarte, Elocution, Oratory, Lan- 
Private lessons in all branches are given through 
Regular FALi term opens September 16. 
SamMuEL Kayzer, Director. 


Musie, 
guages, ete. 
the summer. 


THE HARVARD SCHOOL. 

2101 Inptana Ave., Cuicaco, ILL. 
Will re-open Wednesday, S ber 18. Pri- 
mary and higher department. Pre ration for College. the 
Scientifie School, usiness. For information apply to 
Joun J. ScHOBINGER or Jonn C, Grant, Principals. 


KIRKLAND S SCHOOL. 
275 AND 277 Huron Sr., Cuicago, Ii. 
—— and children. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 


For Boys. 





For your 


18, 1889, ndergarten attached. ew boarding pupils 
received. Address Miss Kink Lanp or Mrs. - ADams. 
KENWOOD — INSTITUTE (Incerperated). 


5001 Lake Ave., Cuicaao, IL. 
Accredited p pocganateny 3 school to the Universities of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, and Vassar and Wellesley Coll 12 
oung ladies received in family of principals. F, 
yegins Sept. 18, 1889. Circulars on application. 
Mrs. Heven > — } Principals 
Mss Anne E. B j . 


1 term 


GRANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
247-249 Dearnorn Ave., Cxicaco, ILL. 
Boarding and Day School. The twenty-first year begins 
September 19h. Collegiate and Lite courses. Its cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, aw. and Wellesley. 
A. Mivxan, A. M, Principal. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
Evanston, Ix. 
Rey. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Fall Term begins September 11, 1889. 
Send for Catalogue. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Urpsana, Iut.: P. O., CHAMPAIGN. 
Courses in Agriculture ; Engineering, Civil, Mechanical, and 
Mining; Architecture ; Chemistry ; I Histo: 
guages, Ancient ans odern. Women Admitted. » a 
tory Class. Seu H. Peasopy, LL.D., President. 











NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


No. 13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Walks Abroad of Two Young 
Naturalists. 


From the French of Charles Beaugrand, by Davip 
Suarp, M.B., F.L.S., F.Z.S., President of Entomo- 
logical Society, London. 8vo, Illustrated, $2.00. 


War and ‘Peace. 


By Count Lyor N. Toxstor. Translated from the 
Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, $3.00; 4 vols., 12mo, gilt top, paper labels, $5. 


The French ‘Revolution. 


Pictures of the Reign of Terror. By Lyp1ta Hoyt 
Farmer. With 35 Illustrations, 12mo, $1.50. 


Famous Men of Sctence. 


By Sarau K. Botton. Short biographical sketches 
of Galileo, Newton, Linnzeus, Cuvier, Humboldt, 
Audubon, Agassiz, Darwin, Buckland, and others. 
Illustrated with 15 Portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 


cA History of France. 


By Victor Durvuy, member of the French Academy. 
Abridged and translated from the seventeenth French 
edition, by Mrs. M. Carey, with an introductory no- 
tice and a continuation to the year 1889, by J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, Ph.D., Professor of History in Brown 
University. With 13 engraved colored Maps. In 
one volume. 12mo, cloth, $2.00; half calf, 34.00. 


A Century of American Literature 


Selected and arranged by HuNtinGTON SmituH. Com- 
prising selections from one hundred authors from 
Franklin to Lowell, chronologically arranged, with 
dates of births and deaths, index, and table of con- 
tents. 12mo, cloth, $1.75; half calf, $3.50. 


Fed. 
A Boy’s Adventures in the Army of “’61-’65.” By 
WarrEN Lee Goss, author of “A Soldier’s Story of 


Life in Andersonville Prison,” etc. Fully Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 


Convenient Houses and How to 
‘Build Them. 


By Louis H. Grsson, architect. Comprising a large 
variety of plans, photographic designs, and artistic 
interiors and exteriors of [deal Homes, varying in 
cost from $1,000 to $10,000. Bound in cloth, $2.50. 


‘Rolf and His Friends. 


By J. A. K., author of “ Birehwood,” “Fitch Club,” 
ete. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE REVIEWER. 

Literary criticism has recently been called 
“the cheapest and commonest profession in 
the world’; one which “ cannot be spoken of 
with complete satisfaction ”; while it is further 
claimed that “to better it is in the hands of 
reviewers themselves.” 

The only one of these statements that seems 
open to question is the last one. No one can 
deny that a very large part of what is called 
literary criticism of contemporary writing is a 
dish, more or less skilfully served, made up of 
a compend gleaned from preface and index, a 
few citations hastily chosen from the body of 
the work, mingled with a generous supply of 
anecdotes relating to the author’s personal his- 
tory, a description of the house he lives in, his 
study, his habits of work,—the whole seasoned 
with a few samples of careless rhetoric or false 
quantity, in order that the public may be duly 
impressed with the critic’s own superiority. 
But, also, no one can deny that along with this 
fact of shabby and scrappy criticism of new 
books, we have the no less notable facts that 
many admirable works dealing with past or 
made reputations are constantly appearing, as 





in the series of both the English and the Amer- 
ican “ Men of Letters ”’; that no previous liter- 
ary period could ever boast a longer or abler 
list of critics than those now living or but re- 
cently dead,—a list including Arnold, Morley, 
Hutton, Shairp, Leslie Stephen, in England, 
and Lowell, Whipple, Stedman, Higginson, ia 
this country ; that the field open to the critic 
to-day, inviting him to enter in and take pos- 
session, is not only large, but in most directions 
entirely new. This is a time of new departures 
in literature. The critic has something better 
to do than to say the old things over, or to 
apply the old principles of thought or of com- 
position. The great influx of new knowledge 
about Nature and her laws has brought about 
new intellectual methods. The experimental 
sciences have sonstantly advanced into the do- 
mains once supposed to lie wholly beyond their 
limits. Old controversies have been silenced 
by new facts, thus converting whole libraries 
into waste paper. The old psychology has 
been discarded since physiology has taught us 
more about brain. History has grown philo- 
sophical through the application of positive 
science to human life, and is no longer content 
with brushing away the dust from old monu- 
ments, retracing half-effaced inscriptions, look- 
ing merely at the outward and visible life of hu- 
manity. Biography has a new importance, as 
the necessary consequence of the scientific 
method applied to historical study. 

In fiction, the difference between the old 
and the new is so great that they almost seem 
to belong to different orders of composition. 
Incident, mystery, adventure, have ceased to 
play any considerable part in our stories. Al- 
ways the characters are everything, the story 
nothing. The mind, heart, nerve, not the 
accidents of circumstance, chiefly engage the 
modern novelist. A similar change has come 
over poetry. The modern poet is a “ maker” 
still, though he does not, like his predecessor, 
create an ideal world and fill it with imaginary 
beings. He finds or makes poetry everywhere, 
as when Tennyson analyzes complex motives 
in * Love and Duty,” or when Browning dis- 
cusses social problems in “ Fifine,” or religious 
ones in “ Ferishtah’s Fancies.” 

With such and so great changes going on 
at this very hour,—science speaking with the 
authority once claimed by metaphysics and 
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theology ; history growing from mere annals 
into a philosophy; biography, as it were, cre- 
ated ; fiction and poetry inspired by new aims 
and ideals,—could there be a happier moment 
for criticism? Does it in truth rest entirely, 
or even mainly, with the reviewer to make the 
new canons to fit the new situation, to elevate 
criticism to its rightful place, very near to cre- 
ative writing itself? 

I believe not. I believe that the qualities 
in which it now most fails are to be supplied 
rather by a changed environment with regard 
to editors, periodicals, and readers, than by 
any change of heart in the reviewer himself. 
This belief receives a warrant in the study of 
the evolution of the type from its first appear- 
ance in print up to the present time. The his- 
tory is not a long one. Both the impulse 
and the direction may be easily traced to that 
pioneer among periodicals, which, early in the 
present century, first “made reviewing more 
respectable than authorship,” the “ Edinburgh 
Review.” ‘No genteel family can pretend to 
be without it, and it contains the only valuable 
literary criticism of the day,” said Sir Walter 
Scott ; while Bulwer considered that to be ig- 
nored by this quarterly would be the greatest 
calamity that could befall one of his novels. 
A similar exclusiveness in modern periodicals 
would furnish not only a wholesome stimulus 
for authors, but would go further, perhaps, 
than any one thing to improve the critics. 
There is a natural caste among books; and 
there should be a “ best society” in journal- 
ism, from which all pretenders should be ex- 
cluded. At present, lack of discrimination 
destroys all rank. Witness the long notices 
of insignificant books, even in reputable jour- 
nals; witness the lists of the publishers who 
are able to quote, from periodicals regarded as 
trustworthy, equal praise for the admirable and 
the worthless. Looking back to that period 
of the « Edinburgh Review” to which belong 
the famous reviews of Macaulay, Carlyle, Sir 
William Hamilton, and John Stuart Mill, it is 
plain how much the editor’s policy had te do 
in raising book-reviewing to a calling high in 
popular esteem. Hitherto, most of those who 
had written had taken great pains to have it 
understood that they did so for pleasure and 
not for bread, especially if the work was done 
for periodicals. Tom Barnes, editor of the 
** Times,” hated to hear the paper spoken of 
in his presence, and felt that his reputation as 
a gentleman was compromised by conducting 
the leading newspaper in Europe. Now the 





reverse became true. Reviewing assumed the 
dignity of a profession, and the periodical was 
regarded with growing favor as it was seen 
that no other platform commanded so large 
and appreciative an audience. 

The stories of the painstaking labors by 
which these reviewers sought to justify the 
weight accorded to their utterances, show again 
how patient and exacting was the editorial 
standard. Probably few compositions of the 
same length have ever been more carefully 
studied. Sir J. Stephen, two years after be- 
ginning an article on Grotius, complained of 
being still deficient in proper material, though 
he had agents in London and Rotterdam. Six 
months after Macaulay began his review of 
Hastings, he said: “1 must read through sev- 
eral folio volumes,” and it was still six months 
before it was ready for print; he apologized 
for the slowness with which his “ Frederick 
the Great” progressed, because of the “ grub- 
bing in German memoirs and documents, 
which I do not read with great facility.” 

Criticism would come to have a new author- 
ity if the practice of signing the critic’s name 
were general; or, if there be objections to 
this, then at least it ought to be beyond ques- 
tion that every journal pretending to offer lit- 
erary criticism should have this department 
well equipped, and with such a distribution of 
powers that special fitness should determine 
the allotment. The interpreter keen and ade- 
quate as to Ruskin is quite likely to be at sea 
as to Lecky or Tyndall; and familiarity with 
Herbert Spencer does not imply capacity to 
expound Browning. Under present conditions, 
any dabbler, behind the shelter of his anonym- 
ity, may speak as freely and as boldly as the 
most trained and conscientious scholar. It is 
much to be feared that there are few who 
would be willing to confess, with the poet 
Campbell, when he found himself unable to 
make a promised review of a work on “ The 
Nervous System,” “ I ought to have recollected 
that, in order to review a book properly, one 
ought more than simply to comprehend its con- 
tents; he ought to be master of the whole sub- 
ject, as much, perhaps, as the author of the 
book himself.” When a critic’s only knowl- 
edge of the general subject is gained from the 
book in hand, it is too much to expect of hu- 
man nature that he will not make up his own 
shortcomings by fastening upon its flaws, faults 
of style, false logic, or any weakness which 
offers an opportunity to make merry; and, 
since it is always easier to pounce upon a 
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blemish than to set forth a grace, we may be 
assured that all minor defects will receive 
due attention, even though great beauties are 
passed by wholly unnoted. No greater triumph 
is possible to a literary critic than the recog- 
nition of genius not yet appreciated by his 
countrymen,— such a service as Leigh Hunt 
rendered to Shelley and to Keats, when one 
had written no more than a few sonnets in a 
newspaper, and the other only one slim volume 
of verse. The fact that the blunders of critics 
who have attempted to judge their contempo- 
raries would fill volumes and furnish some of 
the most amusing stories in literature, only 
shows how much more difficult is this than the 
backward-looking judgments. That Jeffrey 
flouted Keats, Wordsworth, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, and Byron, yet founded some hope for 
the future poetical reputation of his time in 
the fact that it had given birth to Rogers and 
Campbell; that another declared about this 
time that, “if all other books were to be 
burned, ‘Pamela’ and the Bible should be 
preserved,” are instances of the difficulty 
attendant upon looking below the surface of 
things, of detecting weakness in that which 
the world is praising, or beauties in that which 
is exciting only general contempt or ridicule. 
But in proportion to the difficulty is the glory 
of success. 

Another obstacle to higher criticism exists 
in the conditions of publication. The quar- 
terly has been changed to a monthly, with one- 
third the number of pages. We are told that 
people will not now take time to read a long 
article, and writers must govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. But large themes demand large 
treatment ; they are many-sided, and are not 
to be presented in sketches that one may read 
while lounging after dinner or waiting for a 
train. Must just so many pages be the limit, 
whether one reviews the latest society novel, 
or a philosophical work costing a whole life- 
time of labor? We cannot afford to be cramp- 
ed by such restrictions, unflinchingly applied. 
There will always be plenty of subjects suita- 
ble to the newspaper column, without trying 
to compress our treatises into the same space. 
So doing, indeed, we shall make reviewing not 
even the secondary art that it is now called, 
but no art at all, and only a third or fourth 
rate kind of artifice to invite any dabbler. 
But I prefer to think that a department of 
letters that in the past has attracted into its 
service so many able pens will honor its tradi- 
tions, and, if possible, surpass its models, by 








giving us a criticism which, in learning, pic- 
turesqueness, sincerity, calmness, breadth, and 
insight, shall approach the work of genius 


itself. Anna B. McManay. 





THE CENTURY DICTIONARY.* 





Readers of THE Drat are probably pretty 
familiar by this time with the general plan 
and features of this great work, and are doubt- 
less prepared to believe that such a work, 
printed at the De Vinne Press and illustrated 
by the Art Department of the Century Com- 
pany, may well be one of the most beautiful 
that ever issued from any press. A sufficient 
section of it has already appeared to warrant 
the statement that it bids fair also to become 
one of the most useful of books. Webster’s 
Dictionary has been placed, by more than one 
American educator, only second in rank to the 
Bible itself,—or was it the Bible, Shakespeare, 
and Webster? Happily, however, for Amer- 
ican education, the day has come when such 
an apotheosis of Webster is no longer possi- 
ble; and even the peripatetic gentry who ad- 
dress our long-suffering teachers at their sum- 
mer gatherings must sooner or later awaken to 
the fact that the “ biggest book in the world,” 
as they style their favorite lexicon, is, after all, 
not the primal source of all doctrine and ad- 
monition relating to the English language. 
Measured by the very obvious test of bigness, 
Webster shrinks, in comparison with the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, to the proportions of an old- 
fashioned three-decker by the side of the « City 
of Paris.” To the first two letters of the al- 
phabet Webster devotes, supplement and all, 
187 pages ; the Century Dictionary, 744. The 
page of the latter is also considerably longer 
and wider than the page of Webster, though 
by reason of the superior size and openness of 
the type, it appears to contain scarcely any 
more matter. 

Weighing the Century Dictionary, on the 
other hand, against Murray’s English Diction- 
ary, the great historical lexicon of the past 
seven centuries of our language and literature, 
the scales are quickly turned. Although Mur- 


' ray’s Dictionary has no encyclopedic features, 


and has, moreover, a somewhat larger page, 





* Tue Century Dictionary. An Encyclopedic Lexicon of 
the English Language. Prepared under the Superintendence 
of William Dwight Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology and Sanskrit in Yale University. In Six 
Volumes. Vol. I., A-Cono. New York: The Century Co. 
(McDonnell Brothers, Chicago.) 
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it devotes to the first two letters of the alpha- 
bet no less than 1240 pages. Not only is it 
more bulky and more expensive,—it is also 
more restricted in its scope, and therefore 
much more scientific. The Century Dictionary 
is a popular work in comparison. The pur- 
chasers of the latter ought to find some com- 
pensation in the circumstance that they may, 
if in good health, fairly hope to live to see the 
end of it,—and the study of so exquisite a 
work might well tend to prolong the life of 
the enthusiastic student of words and things, 
by giving him something very pleasant to look 
forward to. But it becomes the subscribers to 
Dr. Murray’s noble work to be less sanguine. 
Begun some thirty years ago, its first install- 
ment appeared in 1884, and its veteran editor- 
in-chief is now heroically struggling through 
the letter C. The nineteenth century will give 
place to the twentieth, nay, the language itself 
may take on an altered complexion, before Dr. 
Murray can write finis. Meanwhile, let us be 
thankful to Professor Whitney and his learned 
assistants for giving us something so much bet- 
ter than Webster as a succedaneum. Perhaps 
by the time we have learned all the Century 
Dictionary has to teach us about the English 
language, Dr. Murray will be ready with his 
advanced course. 

It has often been asserted by linguists that 
words are also things, but perhaps the relation- 
ship has never been so clearly illustrated as in 
the Century Dictionary. In the Preface to 
the great Dictionary of the English Philolog- 
ical Society, Dr. Murray takes pains to define 
the boundary between‘a dictionary and a cyclo- 
peedia : 

«“ We do not look in a Cyclopedia for the explanation 
and history of anon, perhaps, or busy ; we do not expect 
in an English dictionary information about Book-bind- 
ing, Photography, the Aniline Dyes, or the Bridgewater 
Treatises, or mention of Abyssinia, Argynnis, Alopecu- 
rus, Adenia, or Blennenteritis.” 

This boundary is not entirely swept away by 
the Century Dictionary, but it is. largely mod- 
ified and extended. Taking, for example, the 
subjects mentioned in the above quotation, in- 
formation is found, or may be confidently ex- 
pected, upon all of them except Abyssinia, 
which is referred to under the heads of its 
derivatives, Abyssine, Abyssinian, where a 
concise paragraph may be found concerning 
the Abyssinian Church. In Dr. Murray’s 
great Dictionary, on the other hand, not only 
proper nouns, but their derivatives, are ex- 
cluded, except when they are necessary “to 
the better explanation of derived words.” 





Thus African, Algerian, Austrian, Bulgarian, 
and other derivatives from the corresponding 
proper nouns are omitted by Dr. Murray, but 
are included in the Century Dictionary under 
a great variety of forms. £.g., from the word 
Africa the Century Dictionary explains the 
following derivatives: Afric, African, African- 
der, Africanism, Africanization, Africanize, 
Afrogean, illustrating nearly all of them by 
suitable quotations. Not a single one of these 
words is included by Dr. Murray. 

Little more need be said here as to the en- 
eyclopedic scope of the Century Dictionary. 
As to the value of this feature of the work, 
there is, happily, room for but one opinion. 
Instead of long and exhaustive encyclopedia 
articles, information is here found scattered 
under a vast variety of heads, and made acces- 
sible by innumerable cross-references. No op- 
portunity is lost to insinuate information ; 
every crevice is fact-crammed ; knowledge is 
sprung upon the unwary reader at every turn ; 
we are enfiladed with learning and ambushed 
into erudition. The reviewer meets nowadays 
with few more interesting books, and with 
many more disconnected ones. Here, at least, 
is a book which never lures us into speculative 
bogs with the ignis fatuus of verbiage. The 
modern critic, who has become accustomed to 
read through a hundred pages for a single idea, 
is somewhat dazed to find here a hundred ideas 
—or the pregnant germs of them— on a sin- 
gle page. At first blush, one is inclined to 
suspect oneself the victim of some *“ stocked ” 
mine, or to imagine oneself to be inspecting 
Spenser’s Cave of Mammon :— 

“The room was large and wide, 
As it some guild or solemn temple were ; 
Many great golden pillars did upbear 
The massy roof, and riches huge sustain ; 
And every pillar deckéd was full dear 


With crowns, and diadems, and titles vain, 
Which mortal princes wore while they on earth did reign.”’ 


Of course no sensible person would go to a 
dictionary or to a cyclopedia for systematic 
knowledge. The futility of the attempt to 
make a single set of books a repertory of all 
knowledge is signally illustrated in the « En- 
eyclopedia Britannica,” the longer articles of 
which, being virtually text-books on their sev- 
eral subjects, can be read only by students and 
people of leisure. The speed of the nimblest 
runners is taxed to chase the retreating bound- 
ary of the kingdom of “Chaos and old Night” 
in a single direction, while the correspondent 
extension of the realm of knowledge is going 
forward with almost equal rapidity at every 
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frontier. Busy people whose intellectual curi- 
osity is keen, and who aspire to accuracy in 
their knowing, have long felt the need of a 
reference-work that should give succinct infor- 
mation, in the most accessible shape, upon the 
greatest variety of subjects that may be either 
of general interest or that may be referred to, 
more or less allusively, in general literature. 
Precisely such a book is the Century Diction- 
ary. Hitherto the general reader has been 
obliged to makeshift with Webster, and with 
the several appendixes, supplements, addenda, 
and other excrescences which have been super- 


| head.” 


imposed upon, but not embodied in, that use- | 


ful work. The Century Dictionary saves our 
time and patience by throwing all its abundant 
and various information under one alphabet, 
so that the hurried consulter who has succeed- 
ed in running down tweedle-dee is not obliged 
to take a fresh start in order to run down 
tweedle-dum. 

As Louis Agassiz, when a poor student in 
lodgings at a high altitude at Paris, was one 
day staggering homeward under the burden 
of a formidable encyclopedia, Alexander von 
Humboldt abruptly accosted him with the in- 


quiry: ‘“ What are you doing with that asses’ . 


bridge?” Agassiz modestly explained that he 
felt the need of information about many things 
which he had no time to study fundamentally. 
Agassiz was right, especially for his age and 
for ours. Perhaps Humboldt was the last man 
who could, like Bacon, successfully take all 
knowledge to be his province, and even the 
vast circumference of his mind required the 
complemental are of his brother William’s in 
order to make the cirele full. At all events, 
the very Humboldts of our time will probably 
find it convenient to glance occasionally at the 
Century Dictionary,—much more the ordinary 
worker who feels his scope to be distinctly and 
painfully limited. This Dictionary, aiming to 
give the meaning and history of all English 
words with a fulness never before approached 
(although to be greatly surpassed in Dr. Mur- 
ray’s colossal work), aiming also to group un- 
der these words all useful information that can 
reasonably be looked for in such a place, and 
actually performing this service for us with 
an accuracy only to be attained by the labori- 
ous exertions of a large corps of specialists,— 
such a work is as far as possible from being 
an asses’ bridge, or a Nuremberg funnel. It 
may, indeed, help superficial people to become 


accurate people, but it is not likely to be much | 
consulted by the indolent or the smatterer. | Professor Whitney is considerably fuller than 





With respect to the majority of subjects, ele- 
mentary knowledge is all that the most accom- 
plished man. can possess ; accuracy is the test 
that distinguishes the scholar from the sciolist, 
and selection the criterion that distinguishes 
Bacon’s “ full man ” from “ the bookful block- 
Dr. Whately long ago pointed out, 
with his accustomed good sense and perspicac- 
ity, the radical distinction between the words 
superficial and rudimentary, which, as applied 
to knowledge, are so frequently used as syno- 
nyms. It is to be hoped that Prof. H. M. 
Whitney, who treats the subject of Synonymy 
in this Dictionary with such lucidity and taste, 
will quote, in its proper place, the passage 
wherein Dr. Whately makes this judicious dis- 
tinction. 

In conclusion, I will mention three import- 
ant points in which this Dictionary surpasses 
all preceding works of the kind, and compares 
favorably even with special works. The first 
is the treatment of synonyms, already referred 
to. Synonyms are not only defined and dis- 
tinguished in a clear and readable way, but 
are copiously illustrated by quotations which 
are, for the most part, well-selected,—though 
it is hard to see what authority there may be 
in quotations from Welsh’s “ English Lit- 
erature.” Secondly, readers of Chaucer and 
other Middle-English authors will find this 
Dictionary incomparably fuller and more satis- 
factory than, say, such a work as Mayhew- 
Skeat’s “ Concise Dictionary,” or Halliwell’s 
“ Dictionary of Archaisms and Provincial- 
isms.” Elizabethan literature is also treated 
with a fulness of detail that apparently leaves 
little to be desired. Finally, the etymologies, 
as might be expected from Professor Whitney, 
are marvellous in their union of scholarship 
with clearness and precision of statement. To 
say that they will fairly bear comparison with 
the etymologies of Dr. Murray is to give them 
the highest praise. Dr. Murray is noticeably 
stronger and fuller on the side of Old English, 
Professor Whitney on the side of Oriental lan- 
guages. Perhaps Dr. Murray abounds in 
greater wealth of detail, and is, on the whole, 
more suggestive ; Professor Whitney, on the 
other hand, is far completer in his citation of 
cognate and allied words, English and foreign. 
I should say, therefore, that, for the study of 
words in their infinite ramifications and rela- 
tions and affinities, the Century Dictionary is 
little inferior to Murray. Sometimes (e. 7., 
in the treatment of the words and and breach) 
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Dr. Murray; and, in general, the reader whe 
has studied the etymology of a word in either 
dictionary will find that he has something to 
learn from the other. 

It should be added that Professor Whitney 
acknowledges his obligations to Dr. Murray, 
whose work could, however, he says, “ be con- 
sulted in revising the proofs of A and of part 
of B only.” The curious reader will soon find 
the place where these obligations cease. It is 
safe, ( think, to say that, could Professor 
Whitney have seen Dr, Murray’s remarks 
upon the etymologies of the words bread and 
brotherhood, he would scarcely have derived 
the latter from brother and hood, and the 
former from the root of the word brew. Under 
bread Dr. Murray adduces very interesting 
facts, which seem to dispose of the conjecture 
that bread is cognate with brew. It ought to 
rejoice Prohibition hearts to be assured that 
the baker and the brewer have no more affinity 
than have the baker and the candlestick-maker. 
Professor Whitney may be confidently expected 
to correct himself under the word loaf, when 
he reaches it. The obligation of the one 
lexicographer to the other will, however, in 
the long run undoubtedly be shifted to the 
other side, for it is hardly supposable that Dr. 
Murray’s lifelong task should not at many 
points be lightened by the toil of his honored 
American fellow-laborer in the vineyard of 


words. 
MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 


THE GEOLOGIC WINTER.* 





The most signal recent advances in geologi- 
eal knowledge have taken place at opposite 
extremes of the chronological scale. The appli- 
cation of polarized light and the microscope to 
the study of ery: stalline rocks has opened a 
revelation to investigators of the most ancient 
deposits of the earth’s crust; and the sagacity 
of recent students has introduced a flood of 
light upon the accumulations left by the last 
great revolution of the earth. The former ad- 
vance is the outcome of a new application of 
old principles ; the latter has been achieved by 
the old method of faithful observation in the 
field. The petrographic results, however, have 








*Tae a. Ace In Nortu America, and its Bearing upon 
the Antiquity of Man. By G. Frederick Wright, D.D., 
LL.D., F.G.S.A. With an Appendix on “‘ The Probable 
Cause of Glaciation,” by Warren Upham, F.G.S.A. With 


many New Maps and Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton | 


& Company. 











not not yet led to uma new knowledge touch- 
ing the earth’s emergence from primitive cha- 
os; while the Quaternary studies have added 
greatly to our knowledge of the steps of our 
earth’s approach toward the modern order. It 
is a popular presentation of the nature of 
these steps which the well-trained author has 
prepared in the present volume. 

It may be disputed whether an addition of 
information concerning the later epochs of geo- 
logic history possesses greater interest than 
new determinations touching the earlier. The 
later epochs, being nearer our own times, how- 
ever, are most likely to yield us what has heen 
so long sought : a common measure for historic 
and geologic time. So far as studies in Quat- 
ernary geology have afforded such measure, 
they have supplied us with a sounding-line for 
penetrating the depths of Paleozoic and Ar- 
chean time. In proportion, too, as Quaternary 
studies have been productive of results so strik- 
ing to the common intelligence, they have in- 
creased general interest in the data of surface 
geology, and have augmented the significance 
of the simple and familiar phenomena occu- 
pying the very exterior of our planet, within 
constant reach of the most indifferent obser- 
vation. 

Few persons look upon these surface mate- 
rials with the thoughtful glance which 1s their 
privilege. The gravel and stones are here, they 
say, and that is all there is of it; and they 
rush on in pursuit of those gildetl phantoms so 
likely to flit from their possession while they 
live, and so certain to be left behind when they 
die. But each bowlder, each gravel-bank, 
each “ potash-kettle,” each gravel ridge, re- 
mains as a vestige of a former time when the 
Northern States and Canada lay beneath a 
sheet of glacier ice like that which broods, 
through the centuries, over the continent of 
Greenland. Along the southern margin of 
this vast sheet detrital materials accumulated, 
like those morainic piles so familiar to-day 
around the fronts of the living glaciers of Sa- 
voy. Through the crevasses in that continen- 
tal glacier, the streams accumulated by melting 
on the surface of the ice were precipitated, as 
on the surface of the great Muir glacier of 
Alaska, so particularly and faseinatingly de- 
scribed by our author. Along the bottom of 
that continental glacier, systems of rivers and 
rivulets coursed, transporting, depositing, and 





arranging the detritus of the glacier, as mod- 
ern streams still occupy themselves in making 


Over 


| new arrangements of the same detritus. 
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the exposed rock-surfaces, the continental gla- 
cier glided, smoothing or scratching and scor- 
ing the hard surface, as the Mer de glace, in 
modern times, has smoothed and scored the 
rocky walls against which its moving mass has 
rested. Even the remoteness of these events 
is hinted by the fact that the glaciers of Shas- 
ta and Tacoma and Baker and St. Elias are 
the visibly diminishing remnants of a sheet 
once, perhaps, continuous—as Argentiére, Des 
Bossoms, Du Miage and Mer de glace are, in 
our time, only the upper branches of a trunk 
glacier which once stretched from Chamounix 
to Geneva. When we get the measure of the 
visible rate of retreat over a mile, we have the 
means of timing the retreat from the glacier’s 
ancient limits. 

When we inform the reader that such is 
the range of facts of which our author gives 
an exposition, and such the nature of the in- 
terpretations which he places on them, it will 
be understood that we have in this work abun- 
dant sources of interest and information. A 
characteristic of the work, however, is its fresh- 
ness and originality. It is not a treatise com- 
piled from many other books. He who has 
been a student of glaciology is as certain to be 
interested and instructed as he who has till 
now remained ignorant. The author has been 
less a student of books than a personal inves- 
tigator. He has traced the southern terminus 
of the continental glacier from Massachusetts 
over Long Island, to New Jersey, and through 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, to 
Dakota. He has travelled to the Pacific, and 
followed the line of disappearing glaciers to 
Alaska ; and, camped in front of the stupendous 
wall of the Muir glacier, he has listened to the 
thunder of the down-crashing icebergs, he has 
measured the movements of the ice-field, cross- 
ed its crevasses, and mapped the gigantic out- 
spread of the glacier through the ramifying 
valleys of an eroded Archean slope. He has 
brought home pictures of these scenes, and 
strewn them lavishly over the pages of this 
luxurious volume. 

After explaining, for the benefit of the inex- 
pert reader, what a glacier is, he enters upon 
notices of the disappearing glaciers of the Paci- 
fic coast. He takes us at once to Alaska, and 
gives us the results of a month’s sojourn at the 
head of Glacier Bay. Passing up Baffin’s 
Bay, he supplies us with glimpses of the great 
Humboldt glacier of Greenland—the cradle of 
icebergs. A chapter is devoted to glaciers in 





other parts of the world. The reader is now 
educated to detect the signs of a glacier, and 
our author next points them out over the area 
of the Northern United States—the proofs 
that the continental glacier was once here. He 
reasons on the probable depth of the ice in 
North America. He returns to the “ terminal 
moraine” which winds across the States. He 
suggests the facts bearing on glacial erosion 
and transportation. He considers the curious 
phenomena of “ drumlins ” and “ kames.” He 
reminds us of the evidences of glacial dams, 
lakes, and waterfalls ; and traces the connection 
between glacial lakes and the “loess” of China 
and the Mississipi valley. As a sequence of 
the rigorous conditions, the pre-glacial vegeta- 
tion retreated to southern latitudes, and, on the 
final retreat of the ice, plants and animals re- 
turned to their present stations — following 
the disappearing ice toward the mountain-tops, 
as toward the Arctic region. 

After this survey of the inductive data sup- 
plied by glaciers in their formation, action, and 
effects, the mind naturally turns to an inquiry 
in reference to the cause of continental glacia- 
tion; and this is the course taken by our au- 
thor. All the principal theories are explained. 
When did these great events take place? is 
the next question considered. We used to be 
told that they lie two hundred thousand years 
back in the depths of geologic time ; but Pro- 
fessor Wright finds good reason for fixing a 
much more modern date. It was because man 
is shown to have lived contemporaneously with 
the glaciers, that their supposed remoteness 
attached to the human species an antiquity 
reaching a hundred thousand years. It was 
not because such antiquity shocked traditional 
beliefs, that the epoch of general glaciation was 
brought down to six or eight thousand years. 
The more moderate date has been argued by 
those whose judgments could not be biased by 
traditional beliefs. It is considerations of this 
nature which occupy the last chapter of the 
book. 

This full and fascinating account of glaciers, 
modern and ancient, their causes and effects, 
is splendidly illustrated by maps and views, 
mosily prepared for this volume, executed in 
the best style of photo-engraving, and issued 
on paper of first quality. We have to pro- 
nounce this one of the most successful attempts 
at authorship, and one of the handsomest 
books, which the decade has produced. 

ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 
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A HERO OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT.* 





The Tractarian movement of 1834 has given 
to the world several very striking and amus- 
ing volumes. Newman’s “Apologia,” Mozley’s 
** Reminiscences,” Dean Burgon’s “ Twelve 
Good Men,” and, more recently, the work on 
“George William Ward and the Oxford Move- 
ment,” are among its varied products. What 
that movement has done for the Church may 
be a matter of dispute; but it has certainly 
added four pleasant books of biography to 
English letters. Cardinal Newman’s sketch 
portrays that period of storm and stress from 
the point of one who was a chief actor in it. 
Mr. Mozley’s delicious pages depict for us the 
various personages who filled the stage as they 
might appear from the side scenes or prompt- 
er’s box. Dean Burgon gives us the view of 
one who heartily sympathized with the move- 
ment in its Tractarian beginning, and was 
fiercely indignant with it in its Romanizing 
close. And now Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in this 
life of his father, presents the story as told by 
a fair-minded observer, with only hereditary 
interest in it. Himself a born Romanist, he 
is quite ready to recognize the work of the 
men from whom his father went out, and to 
avail himself of their rich contributions to a 
successful study of his father’s position and 
character. Certainly the Oxford movement 
becomes more intelligible as we see it by the 
light of these admirably-written pages. The 
forthcoming lives of Dean Stanley and Dr. 
Pusey may be expected to yet more fully dis- 
close its meaning. 

The period about 1830 was everywhere a 
time of ferment and revolution. Almost every- 
thing was an open question. Almost every in- 
stitution had to prove anew its right to survive. 
The English Church was no exception. The 
friends of the Establishment were compelled 
to consider how best to buttress that ancient 
structure. There was the great mass of “ High 
and Dry” and “ Low and Slow,” who only 
wished to “conserve chaos” and let things be 
as they were in secula seculorum. There were 
the headlong innovators who would like to di- 
vert the revenues of the Church to purposes of 
science and education. There were ardent 
friends, like Dr. Arnold, who held State and 
Church to be but differing names for the one 
national life ; who felt that Christianity itself 
was in danger, and sought, therefore, to broaden 
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the Church until it should contain and har- 
monize all the earnest elements of English 
faith. 

There was another group of scholars and 
ecclesiastics, to whom the churchmanship of 
Laud and Andrews was a fond ideal, who 
looked back to a church that had not only pre- 
served the primitive deposit but also some later 
developments which the course of the Reform- 
ation had rashly sacrificed. They were pro- 
foundly alarmed at the secularizing and Eras- 
tian tendencies of their time. They were pain- 
fully aware of the hardness and shallowness of 
the popular theology, and sought a healthy re- 
vival of Catholic, not Papal, dogma in the 
English Church. This was the attitude of 
men like Keble and Rose and Palmer and 
Wilberforce. It was at first the position of 
Newman. He believed the only way of meet- 
ing at once the perils from revolutionary states- 
men and Papal ecclesiastics was to intensify 
the life of the Church by reinserting the ele- 
ments possessed by all Christendom before the 
days of Luther. He fancied that there was a 
Via Media between Rome and Geneva which 
the English Church might yet pursue. But 
as he looked to the Patristie writings for indi- 
cations of that primitive pathway, as he glanced 
enviously at the existing Papal Church to see 
what of her present possessions an English 
churchman could profitably reclaim, his gaze be- 
came fascinated. His subtilizing intellect per- 
plexed itself. Could it be that the Catholic 
Church which he sought, the ideal Church 
which he looked back for in history, was still, 
in its perfection, extant? that it was not the 
question how to enrich the English Church 
without accepting the corruptions of Rome, but 
rather how to transfer the allegiance of an 
English ecclesiastic, self-convicted of schism, 
to the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
which had its sempiternal seat at Rome, its per- 
sistent authority, as the One Body of Christ, 
over every honest and earnest believer ? 

While Dr. Newman was weaving delicate 
cobwebs about his own position,—cobwebs that 
a more direct and straightforward intellect had 
never spun or had quickly broken through,— 
one of his coadjutors and associates, who had 
been his devoted disciple, grew restive as he 
saw each new subtle filament added to the 
web or floating without attachment in the void. 





Himself a born logician, he knew no interval 
| between a demonstration and the deed which 
| should follow it. The facts forced him to 
| the front. He assumed the leadership, for 
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olic ideas existed full-blown and complete in 
the present Church of Rome; if he and his 
fellows could hold all the Tridentine theology 
in the English communion, and so leaven that 
communion as to bring it to the standard of 
Papal Christendom, well and good: if not, 


he for one would go where he belonged. Pres- | 


ently he went, not as a priest but as a married 
layman. Newman, no long time after, followed 
him, and the Oxford Movement went on, into 
the Church of Rome on the one hand, and as 
a peculiar current in the Church of England 
on the other, This is not the place to discuss 
its influence in all its range. He would be a 
blind reader of the signs of the times who did 
not perceive its gains and its losses, its imme- 
diate services and its drawbacks and perils. 

But let us leave the movement and look at 
the man ; for he is well worth looking at. We 
may easily miss the meaning, or over-measure 
or under-measure the importance, of an historic 
current ; but there is no mistaking the interest 
of a strong and peculiar human personality. 
The logician, the ecclesiastic, may fail to move 
us, or may only stir us to lively opposition ; but 
if the man’s a man for all that, he is a rich 
possession. There are not enough of his kind 
to lower his value. 

George William Ward was born in London 
in 1812. His father was a Tory M.P. and a 
famous cricketer. The family was of the upper 
middle class, with both political and literary 
distinction. There was a strain of recent Span- 
ish and former Italian blood in it. Believers 
in heredity might consider Mr. Ward’s subse- 
quent career an instance of atavism. The boy 
showed early individuality. He liked music 
and the drama and mathematics intensely ; 
would read equations between the acts of a 
play, and ery at the fall of the curtain. He 
detested idleness and hated society. He was 
clumsy and awkward. His fingers were all 
thumbs. He could be “ bored to death” on 
the least provocation, and give vent to his pain 
with appalling frankness. At school he was 
no more happy than his schoolmate, Anthony 
Trollope. He was never a boy in his youth, 
and by compensation always a boy to his age. 
He was of curious simplicity and charming 
good-humor. His memory and accuracy were 
remarkable. When he was right he was sure 
he was right, and no one could shake his con- 
viction. When he did not know everything 
he was equally sure that he knew nothing. If 
he lacked fulness of light he owned to sheer 


himself at all events. He insisted that Cath- 





| Egyptian darkness. He was a fair scholar, 
| wrote measurably correct but prosaic Latin and 
grotesquely-wooden English verses. His life 
| was passed in an ideal world, and he had 
neither eyes nor ears nor thumbs nor fingers 
for any other. His pencils wouldn’t write be- 
cause they had never been sharpened. When 
he came to the top of the school he insisted 
upon his authority as prefect with unpopular 
but characteristic conscientiousness. Brusque 
in manner and unwieldy in person, he was 
sweet and sunny in nature, though there was 
always a certain “ background of melancholy.” 
He cultivated high spirits as a refuge from de- 
pression, certainly with unusual success, for 
his mirth ran riot in endless comical inci- 
dents. 

At seventeen Ward went from Winchester 
to Oxford, where he found himself in good 
company, with Roundell Palmer and Robert 
Lowe, Stanley the future Dean, and Tait the 
future Archbishop. The awkward youth found 
congenial environment, and soon became a 
power; was the “Tory chief” in the Union 
Debating Society, and very soon its president. 
He was rapid in speech, clear in thought, sim- 
ple in diction, intensely earnest in mood, with 
an effective bass voice and a weighty manner. 
He had little ambition, and never became a 
serious student until family circumstances made 
his success important; then he set himself to 
work and won his second class in mathematics 
and classics, a scholarship at Lincoln, and an 
open feliowship at Balliol. He loved walking 
and talking, desultory reading and florid mu- 
sic. He enjoyed argument and paradox, was 
a remorseless antagonist, with a mischievous 
delight in making listeners stare. He scorned 
timidity and half-way opinions. He laid on 
his colors with the palette knife, and did little 
to blend the tones afterward. For him, a 
thing was so, or was not so; and if so, it was 
very much so, quite absolutely so always. He 
indulged himself in what has been called “ in- 
verted hypocrisy,” and showed himself in the 
worst lights the facts would admit of. So far 
from putting all his goods in the shop window, 
he would rather display a bare counter and 
close his shutters if he had not a complete 
stock. Always mirthful and genial when most 
in earnest, he never lost his temper, and would 
transfix you with a syllogism while retaining 
an angelic and infantine smile. He cared 
nothing for facts apart from principles, and 
ranked meaningless historic details with vil- 
lage gossip. He was a good listener, and 
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always ready to hear the other side. It was a 
treat to hear him argue, “ subtle at tierce and 
quart of mind with mind.” He knew his own 
worth, and yet exaggerated his own deficien- 
cies, declaring himself intellectually forcible 


| 


| 


and morally “ most disedifying.” He defended | 
his carelessness of dress on the ground that he | 
never was anywhere but in Oxford and Lon- | 
don ; that in Oxford everybody knew who he | 


was, and in London nobody. 

From childhood, beneath the shyness and 
frolic and cleverness there had always been with 
Ward a serious purpose. He meant somehow 
to serve God. He was * Quixotic as any Pu- 
ritan”’ in his submission to principle, capable 
of wrath and indignation at moral failures. 
He began his course in adhesion to Mill and 
Bentham, who, however heterodox, were pro- 
foundly serious minds. He was a warm ad- 
mirer of Dr. Arnold, whose moral earnestness 
was his most marked characteristic. He fol- 
lowed for a time the lead of Whately, who was 
clear as crystal, and knew precisely what he 
held and why he held it. With Ward, religion 
was not a matter of opinions, but of life ; of no 
external decorums, but of personal holiness. 
He was, as Tennyson styles him, “the most 
unworldly of mankind.” His intellectual as- 
surance and moral intensity secured his per- 
sonal independence. His * faith and work,” 
again to quote the Laureate, “were bells of 
full accord.” He was severe in his self-criti- 
cism, and when his own conscience was con- 
tent all the world might hoot in vain. Indeed, 
its hootings became fairly musical to his un- 
ruffled ear. This self-poised character gave 
him great weight. In spite of his eccentrici- 
ties of opinion, others leaned upon him, finding 
his strength of character “good to tie to,” if 
we may employ the Western idiom. 

And yet, this self-poised nature craved a 
dominant authority. His earnest cry was, 
“Give me a guide.” Where the Protestant 
is content with the leading of an unseen spirit, 
Ward needed a visible person and a palpable 
organism—the Pope and the Church. Himself 
a restless thinker, he came to distrust the re- 
sults of mere thinking, and to test dogma 
chiefly by the saints who had held it and been 
formed by it. ‘Holy men,” he wrote, “ are 
the great fountains from which moral and 
religious truth flows to the world; if a rev- 
elation be given, they are its authorized inter- 
preters.” He thought he found the saints 
mainly in the Roman Communion. He sought 
to bring the English Church to the Roman 





position, and when he was convinced that the 
English Church was beyond his moving, had 
no hesitation and little pain in abandoning it. 

Before this, however, Ward fastened upon a 
hero and saint for his temporary guidance in 
John Henry Newman, then at the height of his 
influence. That influence Ward at first re- 
sisted, and it is curious to know that it was he 
who held back Stanley when he came under 
the spell of Newman’s subtle eloquence. Pres- 
ently, however, Stanley passed out of the magic 
cirele, and Ward moved into it. He had no 
large knowledge of history, and therefore re- 
garded himself profoundly ignorant of it. So 
he took facts and principles alike from his * 
master, and summed up his belief in the one 
sufficient phrase, * Credo in Newmannum.” 
The adhesion was not perfect nor final, how- 
ever intense for a season. Presently the dis- 
ciple, who passed abruptly from conviction to 
action, outstripped the laggard, hesitating foot- 
steps of his master. While Newman paused 
and pondered, dallying with high imaginations, 
withheld by a whole world of precious associa- 
tions, Ward made his swift resolve, and took 
his fixed place with the Roman Church. He 
never ** watered down” his convictions to suit 
temporary occasions. He did not care to be 
* consistent” if he could be * simply true.” 

Ward was mathematical tutor at Balliol from 
1834 to 1841. Stanley and Clough were among 
his pupils ; Jowell, Northcote, Goulburn, Tem- 
ple, among his friends. All who came in con- 
tact with him * felt the tight grip of his logic,” 
which left its marks on them for life. All felt 
his purity, sincerity, devotion. He valued in- 
tellect only for its moral uses, as an instrument 
and not an end. He treated success in the 
schools, and in life, as quite subordinate to the 
formation of character. Men who came most 
to differ from him always loved and valued 
him. Their reminiscences of him are among 
the most delightful parts of this pleasant vol- 
ume. Only upon Clough’s sensitive spirit was 
his work disastrous. Ward recognized that his 
over-direct, rough-and-ready methods had been 
too severe for that delicate nature. Ward’s 
paradoxes mystified Clough. ‘ You must be- 
lieve nothing or believe all,” said the tutor. 
“It must be nothing, then,”’ seemed Clough’s 
melancholy but inevitable answer. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward promises another vol- 
ume, sketching the later years of his father’s 
life as a Roman Catholic layman. Those years 
were passed, first as a teacher in a seminary 
for candidates for the Roman priesthood, after- 
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ward as a man of property upon the family 
estates. Dr. Ward died a few years since, at 
an advanced age, keeping to the last his Papal 
convictions and his Protestant friendships un- 
impaired. If his son can give the world as 
candid and attractive an account of those riper 
years, to which we owe the strong volumes on 
“The Philosophy of Theism,” he will do us 
good service, and be very welcome to all who 
care more for character than opinions, and 
value a book rather for its contents than its 


imprimatur. 
L C. A. L. Ricwarps. 





RECENT BOOKS OF POETRY.* 





About once in a dozen years, it seems, Mr. 
Swinburne gives us a volume of “ Poems and 
Ballads.” The new volume is the third bear- 
ing this title, the first and second having been 
published in 1866 and 1878 respectively. 
Were these three volumes the sole fruits of 
his genius, we should have no cause to charge 
the writer with sterility, or to assign him a 
place much lower than the highest among the 
poets of his generation. These three volumes 
exhibit in their full flower the various aspects 
of his lyric activity ; and, in spite of the mag- 
nificent series of dramatic poems, from ‘ The 
Queen Mother” and “ Atalanta in Calydon” 
to “Marino Faliero” and “ Locrine,” it is 
essentially as a lyric poet that he has earned 
his immortality. Such poems as “The Hymn 
to Proserpine” and “* Ave atque Vale,” in the 
first and second series, and “The Armada” 
in this third series, mark the high tide of a 
flood of song which, for absolute mastery of 
material and richness of rhythmic resource, 
outsweeps everything else in English poetry, 
with the possible exception of Shelley. These 
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are not all the qualities of great poetry, and we 
must doubtless still look to Milton for state- 
lier harmonies, and to Shakespeare and Tenny- 
son for diviner inspirations and deeper words 
of wisdom, than Mr. Swinburne has had to 
offer ; but the time has certainly passed for 
the dullest and least competent of readers to 
deny in the later poet the greatness of those 
talents which are indisputably his. 

The new volume is certainly the equal of its 
two predecessors. In average excellence it 
probably surpasses them, for its every poem 
has the marks of finished workmanship, while 
the earlier “Poems and Ballads” were in 
many cases tentative and imperfect realiza- 
tions of the poet’s ideals. The new volume 
presents, also, within its comparatively narrow 
limits, a great variety of both form and sub- 
ject matter. It sings of the sea as only Mr. 
Swinburne can sing of the sublimest work of 
creation; it breathes the patriotism and the 
ardor of devotion to human freedom that have 
found in him their most eloquent spokesman 
among the later English poets ; in its personal 
passages it gives the tenderest of expressions 
to the emotions of love and friendship. In its 
strictly artistic aspect it ranges from the sim- 
pilest of childhood songs to the majestic ana- 
pestic octometer, which is here attempted for 
the first time in English verse, and from the 
concentration of the old ballad form to the 
splendid expansion of thought and feeling 
found in the ode to the Spanish Armada. In 
the poem just mentioned, the capital event in 
English history finds, for the first time in 
three centuries, an adequate expression in 
English poetry. The subject was one to enlist 
Mr. Swinburne’s noblest sympathies, and the 
performance is all that could be hoped, even 
from such a theme handled by such a man. 
The far-reaching consequences and the tre- 
mendous significance of the victory won by 
England and the sea over Spain, in that sum- 
mer of 1588, are here brought home to the 
mind as by no other description of the event 
in our literature. The metrical wealth of this 
ode is such that each of its seven divisions de- 
serves special illustration. As we have no 
space for such extended quotation, we must be 
contented with a passage from the closing di- 
vision, which is perhaps the most wonderful of 
them all. The passage should be given a first 
reading for the general effect, and a second 
for the special study of its system of rhyme 
and accentuation. Without such study, much 
of the poet’s art (which, like all good art, is 
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not obtruded) is likely to be passed over un- 
observed. 


“England, queen of the waves whose green inviolate girdle 
enrings thee round, 
Mother fair as the morning, where is now the place of thy 
foemen found ? 
Still the sea that salutes us free proclaims them stricken, 
acclaims thee crowned. 


‘Times may change, and the skies grow strange with signs 
of treason and fraud and fear: 
Foes in union of strange communion may rise against thee 
from far and near: 
Sloth and greed on thy strength may feed as cankers wax- 
ing from year to year. 


** Yet though treason and fierce unreason should league and 
lie and defame and smite, 
We that know thee, how far below thee the hatred burns 
of the sons of night, 
We that love thee, behold above thee the witness written 
of life in light. 


‘* Life that shines from thee shows forth signs that none may 
read not but eyeless foes : 
Hate, born blind, in his abject mind grows hopeful now but 
as madness grows : 
Love, born wise, with exultant eyes adores thy glory, 
beholds and glows. 


“Truth is in thee, and none may win thee to lie, forsaking 
the face of truth: 
Freedom lives by the grace she gives thee, born again from 
thy deathless youth ; 
Faith should fail, and the world turn pale, wert thou the 
prey of the serpent’s tooth. 
** Mother, mother beloved, none other could claim in place of 
thee England’s place ; 
Earth bears none that beholds the sun so pure of record, so 
clothed with grace ; 
Dear our mother, nor son nor brother is thine, as strong or 
as fair of face. 
“How shalt thou be abased ? or how shall fear take hold of 
thy heart? of thine, 
England, maiden immortal, laden with charge of life and 
with hopes divine ? 
Earth shall wither when eyes turned hither behold not light 
in her darkness shine. 
“England, none that is born thy son, and lives by grace of 
thy glory, free, 
Lives and yearns not at heart and burns with hope to serve 
as he worships thee ; 
None may sing thee: the sea-winds’ wing beats down our 
song as it hails the sea.”’ 


The volume has many other noteworthy 
poems. The group of English and Scotch bal- 
lads afford new evidence of the author’s re- 
markable ability to imitate forms of verse no 
longer to be regarded as living. ‘“ The Com- 
monweal” is a jubilee song of fifty stanzas 
in praise of England. “A Ballad of Bath” 
has all the grace and dreamy restfulness of the 
city which it sings. The group of childhood 
poems are all that we might expect from the 
poet of “A Dark Month.” The sonnet on 
the death of Sir Henry Taylor and the poem 
in memory of John William Inchbold are beau- 
tiful pieces of commemorative verse ; and the 
dedication, to W. B. Scott, is one in spirit 








with the lovely dedications that bring the other 
“Poems and Ballads” to so graceful a close. 
A final word of praise must be given to the 
translation of the two quatrains which visitors 
to San Lorenzo read inscribed upon the statues 
of Day and Night in the Medicean sacristy. 
The second of these—that which Michelangelo 
himself wrote—is thus given : 


**Sleep likes me well, and better yet to know 
I am but stone. While shame and grief must be, 
Good hap is mine, to feel not, nor to see: 

Take heed, then, lest thou wake me: ah, speak low.”’ 
lt would be difficult to match this in the whole 
range of English poetical translation. 

Sonnets and ballads, roundels, and other 
forms of sweet, old-time, exotic verse, are the 
measures of a volume entitled “The Bird- 
Bride,” by Graham R. Tomson. It is a rarely 
skilful hand that touches the lyre whereon 
these songs are wrought, and it is an exquisite 
sensibility that they reflect. In many of them 
it seems that finish outvies feeling, genuine 
and tender as the latter is. We like « A Way- 
side Calvary ” as well as any of these poems. 

** The carven Christ hangs gaunt and grim 
Beneath the blue Picardian skies, 
And piteous, perchance, to him 
Seems every man that lives and dies, 
Here, hid from hate of alien eyes, 
Two hundred Prussians sleep, they say, 


Beneath the cross whose shadow lies 
Athwart the road to Catelet. 


‘** Mid foes they slumber unafraid, 

Made whole by death, the cunning leech, 
Anear the long white roadway laid 

By his cold arms, beyond all reach 

Of Heimweh pangs or stranger’s speech : 
Of curse or blessing naught reck they, 

Of snows that hide nor suns that bleach 
The dusty road to Catelet. 


** Of garlands laid or blossoms spread, 
The Prussians’ sun-scorched mound lies bare ; 
But thin grass creeps above the dead, 
And pallid poppies flutter fair, 
And fling their drowsy treasures there 
Beneath the symbol, stark and grey, 
That hath the strangers in its care 
Beside the road to Catelet.”’ 
The lady whose first volume is now published, 
and who can write such verse as the above, is 
a welcome addition to the well-trained choir of 
Victorian singers. 

Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has col- 
lected the occasional pieces of verse to which 
he has given fugitive publicity from time to 
time, into a thin volume entitled “ The After- 
noon Landscape.” This title would be appro- 
priate enough if the pieces to which it is given 
were representative of the afternoon moods of 
his life as a man of letters, but hardly belongs 
to a volume a large portion of whose contents 
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must be referred to his earlier years. Mr. 
Higginson’s verse is refined and scholarly, but 
the sources of its inspiration are not very deep. 
There is also a surprising lack of finish in 
many of the pieces, and such harsh combina- 
tions of sibilants as “let thy thoughts soar,” 
and “surgeon, who human hearts searchest 
with probes,” are not uncommon. Nor does a 
fastidious reader like to see “« Haydn ” rhyme 
with “laden,” or “ angel” with “ evangel.” 
Of the original pieces, the sonnets “ Since Cle- 
opatra Died” and “ To the Memory of H. H.” 
are those which we like the best, although 
enjoyment of the former is sadly marred by 
the astonishing misquotation from Shakespeare 
which serves as the text. Instead of reading 

‘** T have lived in such dishonor that the gods 

Detest my baseness,”’ 

Mr Higginson’s version has 

‘* T have lived in such dishonor that the world 

Doth wonder at my baseness.”’ 
The critic has a right to wonder at such inac- 
euracy. A part of the volume is devoted to 
translations, for which we have only words of 
praise. Of the many translations made of 
Sappho’s “« Ode to Aphredite” there is only 
one, that of Mr. Symonds, which seems to us 
better than Mr. Higginson’s. The ten son- 
nets from Petrarch are the best that we have 
ever seen in English. We quote, with the 
original for comparison, from Sonnet 24, * In 
Morte”: 
** Gli oechi di ch’ io parlai si caldamente, 
E le braccia e le mani e i piedi e *] viso 
Che m’avean si da me stesso diviso 
E fatto singular dall’ altra gente ; 
Le crespe chiome d’ér puro lucente, 
E’] lampeggiar dell’ angelico riso 
Che solean far in terra un i 

Poca polvere son, che nulla sente.”’ 
Mr. Higginson’s admirably faithful and poetic 
rendering of this octave runs as follows : 


‘Those eyes, ’ neath which my passionate rapture rose, 
The arms, hands, feet, the beauty that erewhile 
Could my own soul from its own self beguile, 

And in a separate world of dreams enclose ; 

The hair’s bright tresses, full of golden glows, 

And the soft lightning of the angelic smile 
That changed this earth to some celestial isle,— 

Are now but dust, poor dust, that nothing knows.”’ 
Besides the ten from Petrarch, there are two 
sonnets from Camoéns, translated with equal 
grace and finish. 

Dr. Mitchell’s new volume, “ The Cup of 
Youth, and Other Poems,” is hardly as good 
as the earlier one which we reviewed a year or 
more ago, and seems to be made up from the 
pieces left after the first selection. “The Cup 
of Youth” is a medizval idyl, dramatic in form, 








in which Galileo figures. He is made to speak 
in a way which reminds us faintly of Roger 
Bacon in “ Master and Scholar,” that noble 
but little-known poem of the Dean of Wells. 
We have read with pleasure the titular poem 
of this volume, as well as the verses on Cer- 
vantes. They come as near to being true poetry 
as scholarship and refined instincts can make 
them. 

Mr. Charles M. Dickinson, who, it appears, is 
the author of a very popular poem called « The 
Children” (published extensively in newspa- 
pers and collections of fugitive verse), has col- 
lected into a volume some half a hundred poems, 
many of which are quite as pretty as their more 
famous companion. We like particularly the 
stanzas entitled “ By the River,” from which 
we select the following : 

‘** The sun had set, and left at his declining 
The stars, as pledges of his morning rise ; 


And all the river like a memory shining 
Of its far native skies. 


“ Thus, glory-laden, its soft watchword saying 
To all the piers, it crossed their shadowed bars ; 
And overhead the Milky Way was straying — 
A river deep with stars. 


‘** How like a holy thing, while there we pondered, 
Young Venus glowed upon the brow of even ! 
And earth, we knew, had lost her way and wandered 
More than half way to heaven. 


** We knew it by the anchored moon entangled 
In tree-tops on the neighboring mountain’s hem ; 
By stars so near that all the grass, dew-spangled, 
Made images of them ; 


‘* By the deep hush, as if the whole earth listened 
To catch the vespers of the choir above ; 
And that near sense of heaven, when souls are christened 
With first, fond thoughts of love.” 
Mr. Dickinson’s verse is simple, religious in 
sentiment, and full of quiet pathos. 

‘«« T will not storm the walls of Fame” sings 
Mr. Will Amos Rice, in a volume of verse en- 
titled « Through Broken Reeds”; and we are 
disposed to think the prediction a safe one. 
“The world is full of sad mistakes,” he ob- 
serves elsewhere in the same piece; and we 
can think of few sadder mistakes than that 
made by Mr. Rice in imagining that his verses 
could be of interest to the public. The first 
lines of all are these : 


‘“* [hardly dare to make the run, 
The goal in sight seems all too small ; 
Yet better should I venture all, 
Than never to have ventured none ?” 
We are not quite sure that we understand this 
query, but will hazard our reply in the neg- 
ative. 
Readers who are unable to take their Hor- 

ace otherwise than through the medium of an 
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English translation, can find no better presen- | opposite methods, successfully pursued with the 


tation of the Venusian bard than that offered 
by the new volume of ** The Chandos Classics.” 
No translator of Horace can give satisfaction 
in the long run, but a volume which, like the 
present one, gives the best things of all the 
translators, comes as near to being satisfac- 
tory as any volume can. The editor has drawn 
from many sources, including Jonson, Milton, 
Dryden, Lytton, Calverley, and Martin, using 
the standard version of Francis to fill in with 


where better material was lacking,— for the | 


collection is nearly complete, and includes 
most of the odes and epodes, the satires, epis- 
tles, and the “ Ars Poetica.” 

The “Golden Treasury” series includes 
nothing more golden than the recently added 
little volume which contains Andrew Lang’s 
translation, into exquisitely musical prose, of 
the idyls of Theoeritus, Bion, and Moschus. 
To the scholarly reader who is not master of 
the original, such prose translations as these, 
or as those made by Lang and others of the 
“ Iliad ” and the * Odyssey,” or as the prose 
translations of Dante by Carlyle and Butler, 
are far more satisfactory than any reproduction 
in verse. One of Mr. Lang’s delightful criti- 
cal essays —on “ Theocritus and His Age ”— 
serves as a preface to the present volume. 


Wiiuram Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





Tue English literature of the nineteenth century, 
had it no other claims to attention, would be forever 
memorable by reason of the strangely contrasting 
work of two contemporaries of noble character and 
commanding genius. Starting in life at about the 
same time and under well-nigh ideal conditions, 
each consecrated himself to the service of the Muse, 
and in that service each has spent a fruitful and 
happy life, unhindered by the ordinary ills of the 
scholar’s career. The history of authorship is for 
the most part a chronicle of wasted time, a pitiful 
story of splendid powers spent like water in the un- 
availing struggle. But the future historian of the 
calamities of authors will find scant material in the 
lives of Tennyson and Browning. Never before, 
save perhaps in the Greece of Pericles, have so 
many of the conditions making for a free spirit’s 
free expression been concentrated in a single age 
and land; and in Victorian England what genius 
has had more unhindered expression than Tenny- 
son’s unless it be the genius of Browning? The 





opposite methods of these two great poets may be | 


erudely summarized in this antithesis: Tennyson 


subordinates himself to his art; Browning subordi- | 


maximum of energy and the minimum of waste 
and friction, is endlessly suggestive to the student. 
Much as has been written about both of these poets, 
the last word has by no means been said touching 
either. In Professor Alexander’s “ Introduction 
to the Poetry of Robert Browning” (Ginn) a seri- 
ous attempt is made to develop one side of the 
above antithesis. Searcely any fault is to be found 
with the book except its similarity in title to Pro- 


| fessor Corson’s useful volume. Beyond the title 


the similarity does not extend. The present volume 
is a substantial addition to Browning literature. 
The author has not made the mistake of attempt- 
ing too much; he devotes himself to the exposition 
and illustration of the main features of Browning’s 
bewildering genius, and he suceeds in making them 
very clear to the reader. He devotes himself 
mainly to the study of Browning’s philosophy, his 
attitude toward Christianity, his theory of art, and, 
finally, his general « development,” which is exhi- 
bited in brief and vigorous analyses of typical works 
of different periods of the poet’s life. The style is 
direct and plain, the points made are not super- 
subtle, and, with all his admiration for Browning, 
the critic’s attitude is by no means that of prostrate 
adoration. Best of all, the book is brief, the chap- 
ters short, the treatment concise. Professor Alex- 
ander is evidently aware that an introducer should 
introduce and be done with it. Consequently, the 
reader lays down his book with appetite not sated 
but whetted. 


Mr. Witi1Am Henry Hutsert’s “ Ireland Un- 
der Coercion,” a second edition of which is now 
issued, will prove a valuable aid to readers who 
wish to form sound conclusions respecting the pres- 
ent actual condition and views of the Irish people 
in Ireland. The bulk of the volume is the un- 
glossed narrative, in diary form, of things seen and 
conversations had during a series of visits to Ire- 
land, between January and June 1888 —the au- 
thor’s interpretion of the facts noted being for the 
most part reserved for the final chapter. To the 
present edition a preface has been added at the re- 
quest of the publishers (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
The volume is handsomely printed, and is furnished 
with a sufficient index, and a map of Ireland show- 
ing the “congested” districts. Granting the ac- 
euracy of Mr. Hulbert’'s statements, the unbiassed 
American reader will deduce from them the con- 
clusion that by far the worst feature of the Irish 
question to-day is—not “ landlordism,” not govern- 
mental coercion, not the grinding down of an op- 
pressed race under the heel of foreign despotism, 
— but the utter demoralization wrought among the 
mass of the Irish people by the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Land League. There seems to be not 
only that cheapening of human life inevitable in 


| revolutionary times, but a woeful disregard for the 


most elementary ideas of truth and honesty. A 


nates his art to himself. The spectacle of these | state of society in which the obligation of contracts, 
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the solemnity of oaths, and the ordinary distinction | 
between meum and tuum, are wantonly disregarded, 
is not a hopeful one. Yet such seems to be the con- 
dition into which the Irish in Ireland are rapidly 
drifting. As a prominent Home Ruler remarked 
to our author, “The Nationalists are stripping Irish- 


Africa.” The methods adopted to compass the pol- 
itieal independence of Ireland are fast unfitting 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

men as bare of moral sense as the bushmen of South | 
| 


Irishmen for good citizenship under any form of 
government whatsoever. To the query of a certain 
Irish Nationalist, “« Would the United States receive 
Ireland as a State ?” we are inclined to think that 
most Americans will answer, “God forbid!” Mr. 
Hulbert finds that the tales served up by Irish 
journalists —a proverbially imaginative class — 
for American readers, as to the evils of “ Coercion,” 
ete., are somewhat highly colored; and that now- | 
adays an eviction in Ireland for non-payment of | 
rent does not materially differ from the same pro- | 
cess in America,— except that in America the pro- 
ceedings are much more summary. Indeed, since | 
the Land Act of 1870, which really abolished class | 
war between landlord and tenant, legislation in Ire- | 
land has been decidedly in favor of the tenant. The 
root of the present agitation in Ireland lies, not in 
the historical part of English confiscations, but in 
the land theories of Mr. Henry George. National- 
ization of land is the definite aim of the Land 
League, and the hazily defined hope of the Irish 
tenant. Mr. George’s doctrines, adopted and act- 
ively disseminated by the astute Michael Davitt, our 
author conceives to be the core of the “Plan of | 


Campaign ”; and the chief obstacle in the way of | 


the success of the “ Plan” will come from the Vat- 
ican. We hope that we do not misrepresent Mr. 
Hulbert. He notes that a curious feature of the 
situation in Ireland is that much more discontent | 
with the condition of life in Ireland is felt by those | 
who do not than by those who do live there; and 
that it is becoming extremely hard for “Agitators ” 
to keep Irish tenants up to the proper pitch of an- 
tagonism to their landlords—which we take to be a 
hopeful sign. Of “Coercion,” as the term is under- 
stood in America, the author saw literally nothing ; 
the “Coercion” which he did see being not of a 
government, but of a combination to make a par- 
ticular government impossible — a “Coercion ” car- 
ried on by secret tribunals. Mr. Hulbert’s book 
bears the stamp of truth and sobriety of judgment ; 
and should prove a strong contributory force to the 
growing tendency among thinking Americans to 
take a serious and un-partisan view of this vexed 
Irish question. Let us fairly ask ourselves, “Is 
Irish discontent in Ireland at present due to oppress- 


In one of the earliest of that charming series of 
letters which have recently been given to the world, 
Edward Fitzgerald enumerates the books he has 
been reading, among others Chaucer. But, he adds, 
he has not been reading “ much in the way of knowl- 
edge.” Anyone who reads Chaucer in the edition of 
his “ Minor Poems” published by Professor Skeat at 
the Clarendon Press (Macmillan) wil). unlike “ dear 
old Fitz,” find himself in the way of reading much 
in the way of knowledge. This edition contains 


| 222 pages of text, 86 of introduction, 182 of notes, 


and 58 of glossary, ete.; or a page and a half of 
apparatus to every page of text. Moreover, a round 
dozen lines, on an average, at the foot of each page, 
are devoted to variant readings. He must indeed 
be a poet of robust genius who, at the close of the 


| fifth century after the completion of his work, can 


bear such a burden of annotation as this. Such a 
poet Chaucer indubitably is. The study of these 
his minor works, and of the treasures of erudition 


_ here lavished upon them, must strengthen the con- 





| guage with the dew still on it. 


viction that he is one of the chief glories of our lit- 
erature. Chaucer’s star pales, undoubtedly, beside 
that of Dante,—who, although about as far from 
Chaucer as Shelley is from Swinburne, appears in 
the perspective of distance almost at his side. But 
Chaucer has important charms which Dante lacks, 
which give him a hold at least as secure as Dante’s 
upon the attention of the English world. He has 
charms which grow ever rarer and more wholesome 
as the world grows old and self-conscious and sad. 
He is a perpetual fountain of humor; he has no doc- 
trines, no views, no -isms, to spring upon you at un- 
wary moments; and despite the frequent foulness 
which he shares with mother Nature, he is almost as 
unconscious, and therefore almost as stainless as she. 
The charm of his mere language is sufficient to 
make him worth reading. This charm has been 
felt by poets as well as by philologers, from Spen- 
ser, who was especially struck by his * English un- 
defiled,” down to Lowell, who calls him one of the 
fortunate early-risers in literature, who find lan- 
To return to Pro- 
fessor Skeat, it is to be distinctly understood that 


| this work of his is very important, being the first 





| 
ive legislation by the British government, or to the | 
| 


misguided efforts of the ‘Agitator’ ?” 
liminary chapter, Mr. Hulbert addresses some sal- 


In his pre- | 


of its kind ever attempted. The editor has put a 
generous interpretation upon the word minor in the 
title, for the edition includes such considerable 
poems as “ The Book of the Duchess,” “The Par- 
liament of Fowls,”’ and “The House of Fame.” 
The book is, after all, of moderate size and price, 
and there is no reason why any Chaucer-lover 
should forego the advantage of availing himself of 
the stores of illustrative and explanatory matter 
with which the learned editor has enriched it. Pro- 
fessor Skeat deserves all the honor due to him who 
first courageously and patiently performs a great 
task from which others shrink. To look a gift- 


utary advice, to those whom the cap may fit, as to | horse in the mouth is always invidious; yet truth 
illegal and impertinent meddling by American citi- 
zens in foreign affairs. 





| 
| 





compels the critic to state that the editing has 
faults which this is not the place to point out in de- 
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tail. Two general strictures may be made. The 
one is, that the editor seems to imagine himself to 
have a correcter metrical ear than Chaucer; he 
actually has the temerity to disagree with a poet 
like Lowell on a question of metre. His note to 
“The House of Fame,” line 2119, is simply as- 
tounding in its revelation of metrical incompetency. 
Coming from a less distinguished scholar, this note 
would suggest length rather than delicacy of ear. 
The other stricture relates to an analogous defect 
in literary perception. It is pathetic enough to 
find that an accomplished editor who devotes a 
large part of his life to the study of so clear a poet 
as Chaucer, should be capable of such obtuseness 
to his subtler charms as is here sometimes betrayed, 
(e. g., the note to line 14 of “The Complaint to 
Pity”); sometimes, but not frequently: happily 
the erudite editor does not often lapse into literary 
criticism. 


Tue “ Epochs of Church History” series (Ran- 
dolph) contains some valuable material. In his 
“ History of the University of Cambridge,” Mr. Mul- 
linger not only gives an epitome of his monumental 
work on that subject, but instructively sketches the 
methods of medieval education. Ugo Balzani’s 
“ The Popes and the Hohenstaufen,” by its admira- 
ble and independent treatment of a most interesting 
but most perplexed period, makes us look forward 
with expectation to the “much larger and more 
detailed work” on the subject which the author 
promises us in the preface. Hunt’s “The English 
Church in the Middle Ages” well fulfils its declared 
intention “to illustrate the relations of the Eng- 
lish Church with the Papacy and with the English 
State down to the revolt of Wyclif . . . and the 
Great Schism,” although we should have been glad 
to see the nationalizing influences of the insular 
church dwelt on more fully. Prof. Ward’s « The 


al church, under the stimulus of the Reformation, 
to regenerate itself and to regain its losses, from 
the Pontificate of Paul III. to the merging of relig- 
ious into secular politics during the Thirty Years 
War. The movement is too large and complex for 
this little book to be anything more than a mere 
thread of narrative though its mazes, but the clue 
given in the preface is easily kept to the end, where 
religion and politics are plainly see on the thresh- 
old of their divorce. 


No English city has a more interesting history 
than Carlisle, whether as “a centre of provincial 
life” or as a “ Border” town, from the time when 
it housed a portion of the famous legion which 
looked out over the Roman Wall, to the days when 
it shamefully surrendered to Prince Charlie. Pro- 
fessor Creighton’s monograph adds another volume 
to the very valuable series of “ Historic Towns ” 
(Longmans). We are fortunate in that the author 





between England and Scotland, and the manner of 
life which grew up through Border warfare.” We 
must emphasize again the great value of these town 
histories to the student reader of England’s record. 
No one can understand it thoroughly who does not 
grasp the significance of English civic life which 
ran a career essentially different from that of the 
urban communities of the Continent. Especially 
with such a place as Carlisle, which united the 
characteristics of a municipality with those of a 
frontier post, are we introduced to both the local 
and national life of the middle classes. Professor 
Creighton has localized himself thoroughly, without 
losing aught of that broad vision which has given 
him so high rank as a historian. “ Much as I have 
learned from books,” he says, “I feel that I have 
learned more from many wanderings on foot 
through the Borderland.” Here we are in the com- 
pany of many of those great nobles of the North, 
whose power and magnificence survived feudalism 
because the Warden of the Marches must needs be 
a king in miniature. “Belted Will Howard,” how- 
ever, appears not as the rough rider of Scott’s poem, 
but as a scholarly gentleman and wise statesman. 


In his “ New Material for the History of the 
American Revolution” (Holt) translated from the 
documents in the French archives, Mr. John Du- 
rand has made a serviceable contribution to the 
sources of study of the French relations with Amer- 
ica during the period of the Revolution. In the 
absence of a translation of the extensive work of 
M. Doniol, which was not published when Mr. Du- 
rand prepared his book, students of the period who 
do not read French, or who will not care for the 
larger collection, will be interested in the new light 
thrown by these documents upon such subjects as 


| the relations of Beaumarchais to our government, 
Counter-Reformation ” traces the efforts of the Pap- | 


finds “the story of the development of town life | 


under circumstances not confined within the city 


and the actions and views of the French ministers 
to this country, Gérard de Rayneval and Chevalier 
de la Luzerne. The information upon the secret 
debates of the Continental Congress, the cabal 
against Washington, and the schemes of the politi- 
cians of the time, is particularly valuable. 


Ex-Mivister Curry’s “ Constitutional Govern- 
ment in Spain” (Harper) is not a satisfactory book 
to those who read in the preface that it is a contri- 
bution to “a better understanding of the progress 
of constitutional and free government,” for by Mr. 
Curry’s own showing Spain is incapable of either. 
In his chapter on the disgraceful coup d’etat of 
1874, he says: “Constitutional limitations have no 
force. Supposed political necessity justifies any 
assumption. Discretion is the measure of power.” 
As we read, we clearly see that a republic “ with 
agents having the indecision of Figueras, the pli- 
ancy of Pi y Margall, the ideologism of Salmeron, 
the theatrical spirit of Castelar, had not a hopeful 
outlook,” especially when the only other bidders for 
power were the soldiery, who “ regarded themselves 
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as the sovereigns 5 of en nation, the true ethan of 
its destiny, as the saviors, and hence claimed the 
right to rule.” Mr. Curry’s quotation in the same 
connection is perennially suggested in Spain—Jnter 
arma silent leges. The book is an important con- 
tribution as a sketch of the facts, but the facts do 
not enable one to see any true progress. 


We have already spoken in terms of praise of 
the series of “English History by Contemporary 
Writers” (Putnam). T. A. Archer now furnishes 
an admirable selection illustrating “The Crusade of 
Richard I.” He has drawn upon both European 
and Arabian writers, but he has added of his own by 
measurements from the Palestine Exploration Sur- 
vey’s Ordnance map. Maps and cuts of military 
engines elucidate the text, and a full appendix 
discusses the authorities, and gives explanation of 
medieval coinage and warfare, the Mohammedan 
calendar, and related subjects. One of the heroes of 
all English boyhood is thus made to live before us 
in the very “form and pressure” of his time. The 
traditional knight-errant gives place to the man who, 
as Green truly says, “ was far from a mere soldier ;” 
rather, “he was at heart a statesman, cool and pa- 
tient in the execution of his plans as he was bold 
in their conception.” 


Two more volumes of Putnam’s “ Nations” 
series are “The Story of Pheenicia,” by Canon 
Rawlinson, and “ Mexico,” by Susan Hale. Canon 
Rawlinson is at home among the Semitic peoples, 
and handles this, his latest subject—so difficult be- 
cause of its lack of unity—with great skill. The 
book is one of the best of the series, and one of the 
most needed, making a more convenient and more 
scholarly substitute for Kenrick’s Pheenicia. The 
work on Mexico is a popular sketch, laying no 
claims to originality or scholarship. A good brief 
history of Mexico is still to be written, no longer in 
the school of Prescott, but one that, making use of 
more recent researches, shall take the epical narra- 
tives concerning the Conquistadores cum grano 
salis. Too much space is here given to the prehis- 
torie period, and the times from Charles the Fifth 
to the Revolution are allowed scant ten pages. 


ProressoR SKEAT has published at the Claren- 
don Press (Macmillan) a volume on the Native 
Element in English Etymology, uniform in size and 
appearance with the edition of Chaucer’s “ Minor 
Poems.” This work, at once elementary and tol- 
erably exhaustive, may be praised with little reser- 
vation. Students of the language will find it 
extremely useful in connection with an etymolog- 
ical dictionary, or with the etymologies in such a 
dictionary as that of the Century Company. It is 
a sounder, solider, less fanciful work than Profes- 
sor Earle’s English Etymology. The author pro- 
poses to issue a “Second Series,” dealing particu- 
larly with the Foreign Element in English, ¢. e., 
with the words that have become naturalized in the 
language since the Norman Conquest. 








FALL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Tue Drat is able to present herewith a classified 
list of the books thus far announced for Fall issue by 
the various American publishers. Pains have been 
taken to make the list as comprehensive and as rep- 
resentative as possible; and while lack of space has 
necessarily limited the number of minor works which 
could be included, it is believed that no very important 
title has been omitted, except through the failure of the 
publisher to supply the necessary information. The 
list is a good one, and will, we are sure, be of interest 
and use to our readers; while the publishers are to be 
congratulated on the evidences of enterprise and pros- 
perity which it affords. 





BroGRAPHY AND Memoirs. 
Garrison, William Lloyd: The Story of his Life told by his 


Children. Vols. III.—IV. (completion.) Illus. Cen- 
tury Co. $6.00. 

Franklin, Benjamin. By John T. Morse, Jr. ‘* American 
Statesmen.” —~3 — ok 25. 

Cass, Lewis. MeLaughlin. ** American 


Statesmen.”’  Houghion.” $ $1.25 


Jay, John. By George Pellew. “* American Statesmen.” 
Houghton. $1.25. 
> > Jonathan. By Prof. A. V. G. Allen. ‘* American 
ious Leaders.’”’ Houghton. $1.25. 
H harles. By Francis L. Patton, D.D. ‘* American 
cligious —— > “9 Houghton. $1.2. 
Fisk, W bur. George Prentice. ““ Am, Religious 


By Prof. 

Leaders.’ oughton. $1.25. 
Mublenberg, Will iam Augustus. By Rev. W. W. Newton. 
*‘American Religious Leaders.”” Houghton. $1.25. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, —_ of. By her son, Rev. Charles 

E. Stowe. Illus. Houghton. 
Dana, Richard H., Jr., Life. a By Charles Francis Adams. 
2 vols. With portraits. Houghton. 
Van Buren, Martin, Life of. B George Bancroft. fs 
zzi, Count Carlo, Memoir of. , with Essa: 
Addington Symonds. Illus. pi and Waleed 
Thiers. By Paul de Rémusat. ‘Great French Wi ae 
'Tr. by M. B. Anderson. McClurg. $1.00. 
Steele. Richard, Life of. By George A. Aitken. 2 vols. 


With portraits. Houghton. 
Hazlitt, William, ene, oe pam. By Alexander Ireland. 
Russell, ad John, Li e < ‘er ieee Walpole. 2 vols. 


‘Cavendish Libra: 
Longn: 
Posten 4 of Fr Friends. By Principal Shairp. Houghton. 
Great Leaders : Historic Portraits from the Great Historians. 
mpiled and edited by G. T, Ferris. _ 
Lavigerie, Cardinal, and Slavery in Africa. ngmans. 
Graham of Claverhouse : A Scot's Biography. By a Southern, 


Lon 

Austen, Jane. By Mrs. Malden. ‘Famous Women.” Rob- 
erts. $1.06 

Saint Theresa. ‘by: Mee Bradley Gilman. ‘‘ Famous Women.’ 
Roberts. $1.06 

Hone, Philip, Diary of. Edited by Bayard Tuckerman. 
2 vols d. $7.50. 


Howitt, Mary: An Autobjography. Edited by her ae 


2 vols. Illus. Houghton. 
Tuilleries, Recollections of the. By Mme. Carette, Lady 
Tr. By Elizabeth T 


Honor to the Empress Eugénie. 
rain. ppleton. 
Duke of Wellington’s Letters to Miss J. Dodd. $1.75. 
Dickens’s Letters, 1833—1870, A Collection of. Scribner. 


Bowen, Sir George F., Dispatches and Letters of. Edited by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. 2 vols. Longmans. 


History. 


America, Winsor’s History of. Vol. VIII. (completing the 
work.) Houghton. 
United States, Genesis of the. 
Houghton. $15.00. 
Colonies, The. (1492—1763.) By, Reuben Gold Thwaites. 

‘** Epochs of American History.’’ Longmans. 
(1763—1829.) af Albert Bushnell 
** Epochs of American Histo: Longmans. 
Division and Re-union. (1829—1889.) By “Woodrow Wilson. 

** Epochs of American History.”” Longmans. 


By Alexander Brown. 2 vols. 


Union, Formation of the. 
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New comay ae Seott, Ph.D, ‘“‘American Common- 


w hton, $1.25. 

Penngsivania on, Wayne MacVeagh. ‘“* American 

Commonweal ealthe.” Houghton. $1.25. 

Illinois. By Edward G. Mason. ** American Commonwealths.”’ 
Houghton. $1.25. 

Massachusetts, The Story of. By E. E. Hale. Lothrop. $1.50. 

Mississippi, Recollections of. y Hon. Reuben Davis. 
Houghton. $3.00. 

Kansas Crusade, History of the. By Eli Thayer; with In- 
troduction by E. E. e. nape. 

Boston, The Story of. By Arthur Gilman. “ Great Cities of 
the Republic. tnam. 

Old South ge — History of. By H. A. Hill. 2 


vols. Illus. Ho 

— History, ‘heey Book in. By Edward Eggleston. 

llus. Appleton. 

Story of the Nations, The. New volumes:—Hansa Towns, 
7. Helen a eat We ritain, by Alfred J. + 
Russia, by W. K.¥ edie India, by Madame Rago- 
zin. Putnam. eu 73 each. 

France, A History of. By Victor Dey. of the French Acad- 
emy. Tr. by Mrs. M. Carey. maps. Crowell. $2.00. 

Europe, The Reconstruction of. Som the Rise to the Fall 
of the Second French Empire. By ee Murdoch; 
with introduction by John Fiske. 

Roman People, A History of the. By pat -. "Allen. Ginn. 

Swedish Revolution under Gustavus Vasa. By Paul Barron 

Tartuitinn Age The. By Paal Manteyacea. ‘Tr. by Prof. L. 

artu’ The. y Pa a r. by 

D. Ventura. Lee & Shepard. $1.25 


PourTicaL AND Socran Srvupres. 


English Constitution, Origin and Growth of the. By Hannis 
Taylor. Houghton 

Civil Government. By ‘John Fiske. Houghton. 

Constitutional History of the United States, as Seen in the 
Development of gg Law. Papers by Thomas M. 
Cooley, Others. 

United States, Essays on the "Constitutional History of. B 
Graduates of Johns Hopkins University. Edited by J. 
F. Jameson, Ph.D. Houghton, 

Politics. pane and Practical. By Woodrow Wilson. 

eat. 

Government, Essays on. By Abbot L. Lowell. Houghton. 

American Society, Problems in. By Rev. J. H. Crooker. 

Geo. H. Ellis. 


Morals and Religion, The Future of ; The OY pee of Social- 
——- and Despair. By Lawrence Gron- 


pard. 
Appeal to Pharaoh: A Radical Solution of the Negro Prob- 
lem. Fords, H. & H. $1.00 


EconoMiIcs AND FINANCE. 


Economie Changes, a ay David A. Wells. Appleton. 
Industrial Atkinson. Putnam. 
Credit, the Theory of. + H. D. Macleod. 2 vols. _ 
Money. By James Platt, author of “‘Business.”” Putnam 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Ling of American Literature. By E. C. Stedman and 

Ellen M. Hutchinson. Vols. IX—X (completion). Illus. 
Webster. 

American Literature, A Century of. By Huntington Smith. 
Crowell. $1.75. 

or with the Best Humorous Authors. Edited by 
Charles Morris. 4 vols. Lippincott. $6.00. 

Character and Comments. Selections — oe ~~ of W. 
D. Howells. By Minnie Macoun. 

ilip "Giibert Ham- 


French and English : A Comparison. By Pi 
erton. Roberts. $2.00. 

Euripi oh Three Dramas of. By William Cranston Lawton. 

ton. 


‘oetry of. By Dr. George H. Gilbert. McC] 


Folk-Lore and Legends of: Different Nations. 4 vols. = 
& Allen. $3.00. 
Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland. By Jeremiah Curtin. 
ittle, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


Walpole, Horace, Letters = Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Charles D. Yonge. Putnam. 


REFERENCE. 


Fact, Faney, and Fable. A | epee of Ready Reference. 
By H. F. Reddall. McClurg. 

Burns Concordance. By J.B. Reid. Little, - ree $8.50 

Atlantic Monthly Index, 1857-1888. Houghton 





| Opening the Oyster: A Story of A 











a | Landmarks: A Guide to Good Reading. By Mary 

urt. Houghton. 75 cents. 

Cataloguing a _——y- By Henry B. Wheatley. ‘ Book- 
ver’s Library.”” Armstrong. $1.25. 


Fiction. . 
Romance of Dollard, The. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Illus. Century Coy, $1.25. 
-_ Tonty, The. By — Hartwell Catherwood. Illus. 


eles ‘of Dedlow aia and Other Stories. By Bret 


Irish-Califoruie Se By George H. J 
ornia Paco esso ans, 
venture. wot L. Marsh, 
rT ie Me a *, 2 Ra 
wo Runaways, an er Stories. Harry Stillwell Ed- 
wards. illus. b y Kemble. Cent 4 om $1.50. 
Romer of jimm lowe, and Sketches of Maritime Life. 
i Hare Appleton. 
Collated Seton By Brander Matthews. Longmans. 
Arthur Merton: A Romance. By Admiral D, D. Porter. 


Appleton. 

Lora, the . a Daughter. By W. Heimburg. Tr. by 
Mrs. J. W. Davis. Llus. Worthington. $1.25. 

Last , tH Ball. By Hallock Foote. Houghton. 

Two Coronets. A Novel. By y A. Tincker. 

Standish of Standish. By Jane G. Austin. Houghton. $1.25. 

Memoirs of a Millionaire. A Novel. By Lacia T. Ames. 
Houghton. $1.25. 

Chita: A Memory of Last Island. By Lafeadio Hearn. 


r. 

Children of Gibeon. By Webber Besant. r. $1.25. 

Hardy Norseman, The. By Edna _ Apple 

Chata and Chinita. A Novel y Mrs. ia Palmer 
Heaven. Roberts. $1.: 


Houghten. 


Gold That Did Not Glitter. By the author of “Don Miff.” 
— 

Taken Alive, and Other Stories. my P. Ree. ws $1.50. 

Feet of Clay. By Amelia E. Barr. Dodd. 25. 

Wine Ghosts of Bremen, The. Tr. from the | of Wil- 
liam Hauff. White & Allen. $1.50. 

Metzerott the Shoemaker. A Romance of Christian Social- 


ism. Crowell. 


oo, : ee Tr. by Frank H. Potter. 4 vols. 
a ~ ‘Tales. Compiled and Tr. by Horace N. Allen. 
Jack, “By ah By Alphonse 1 ponies. Tr. by Laura Ensor. LIilus. 


Poetry. 


Epithaiamium. By Mary Mathew Barnes. Illus. by Dora 
eeler. tnam. 

New Pandora, The. A drama. By Harriet H. Robinson. 
Putnam. 

Day Lilies, and Other Poems. By Jeannie O. Smith. Putnam. 

Verses, A Few More. By Susan Coolidge. Roberts. $1.00. 

ae Allen 812 _ Lyrics. By Arthur W. Eaton. White 

Z n or 

ity Legends. By Will Carleton. Illus. r. $2.00. 

lk mh Poetical Works. Chronol oat pas. 
Edited by Wm. Knight, LL.D. 8 vols. Illus. Mac 

Wordsworth, Select Poems of. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. 
Rolfe. Illus. Harper. 

Poems on Several Oceasions. By Austin Dobson. 
Dodd. $4.00. 

Interludes, ll and Idylls. Selected from Lord Ten- 
~ ey s Poetical Works. Houghton. $1.00. 

Gudrun: A Medieval Epic. Tr. — the Middle High Ger- 
man & Mary Pickering Nichols. Houghton. 


TRAVEL AND OBSERVATION. 


Alaska, A Summer Journey to. By M. M. Ballou. Houghton. 
Berlin, In and Around. By Mrs. ME B. Norton. McClurg. $1. 
See in. Text and illus. by F. A. Bridgman. 


2 vols. 


Algeria, 
Land of the \ ~ and ae of the Tsar. By E. Frazer 
Blackstock. Illus 


Putnam. 
Pyrenees, A , Drive through. By Edwin A. Dix. 
Illus. Putnam. 
Russia in Central Asia in 1888. By Hon. George Curzon. 
England aSouth Af By Edmund J. Gibbs. Lo 
an ut: ca. mun 
Jews of the Far East, The. b Rev. A. K. Glover. — 
4 speagens : John Bull on the Continent. By Max 
e 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court, A. By Mark Twain. Illus. 
Webster. 
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Music AND ART. 


Musie and Musicians, Cyclo epadin < of. Edited by John Deni- 
son Champlin, Jr. With etched portraits. 
Seribner. $25.00. 

Music, The Story of. By W. J. Henderson. oo 

Musical Moments : Selections for Musie-Lovers. McClurg. $1. 

Six Portraits : e, Corot, C oY 
ler, and Winslow Homer. B M. G. van Rensselaer. 
Houghton. 

Pen Drawings and Pen Draughtsmen. By J. Pennell. Illus. 

Maemillan. 


a 


ScrENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Gray, Asa, Scientific gen of. Selected by C. S. Sargent. 


2 vols. Houghto 

Astronomy, Familiar Talks on. With chapters on Geograph 
and } avigation. By Capt. W. H. Parker. Illus. od 
Cc lurg. $1.00. 

Electricity and Magnetism. By A. Guillemin. Edited by | 
Sylvanus - Thompson. us. J illan. 


Cc hemistry, Watts’s Dictionary of. Revised and entirely re- 
written. 4 vols. Longmans. $14.50. 
Chas Class-book of, on the Basis of the New System. 
vEL L. Youmans, M.D. Appleton. 
4 . Philosophy, An Epitome of. By F. Howard Col- 
, under sanction of Mr. Spencer. Appleton. 


PsycHoLoGy, PHysioLoGy, HyGIeEne. 


Psychology, A Hand-book of: Senses and Intellect. By 
James Mark Baldwin. Holt. 
Thee te the ~ Gate; Studies in Psychology, ete. By W. 
Putnam. 
Senclee = “Experimental Study i — Tr. from the Ger 
man of Von Kraft-Ebing. Putna 
Animal Figaisteay. Text-book of. By Wesley Mills, M.D. 


Tilus. leton. 
e Rtcloddies; or, The Way to Health. By A. E. 


oe - his = 
ridger. Harper. 
Hygiene, Lessons in. By Mary H. Hunt. Appleton. 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
Continuous Creation. An Application of the Evolutionary 
Phil wong AT 4 the ane Religion. By Rev. Myron 


Adams 
Inspiration of the  —_- By Rossiter W. Raymond. 
Fords, H. & H. 


Whither? A fA Teen! Gaation for the Times. By Rev. 
Cc. A. B Scribner. 
Wihedaess Their Place in the Pastorate, in Prayer, in 
onferences. By Rev. Augustus C. Thompson, D.D. 
Scribner. 
me > - uestions. Studies i r Nature and Grace. By Warren 
away. Fords, H. & H 


Forei 


. $1.25 
Jacob and Japheth; or Bible — “~ Religion from Abra- 
am to Daniel. Whit 
Unto the Uttermost. By J.M. “Campbell. Fords, H. &H. $1. 
Sermons by the Late Jacob Merrill Manning, D. D., Pastor of 
Old South Church, Boston. Houghton 
Essays by Elizabeth Stuart 


By Rev. Julius H. Ward. 


eat George L. Chaney. Roberts. $1.00. 
Voices of the a By Rev. George Matheson, D.D. Arm- 


strong. 
—- &, Chejstian Year. By Rev. A. K. H. Boyd. 


sar-Celar, Proverbs, and Quaint Sayings. By Rev. C. H. 


purgeon. trong. $1.50. 
SPORTING. 
Boati By W. B. Wood pte. * Badminton Lib: Ya 
Tilus. Little, Brown & $3.50. a 
Cricket. By Hon. R. H. L; ~~ and Others. ‘ Badmin- 
ton Lib: 2’ Titus. Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. 
Driving. By Grace the Duke of Beaufort. ‘* Badmin- 
ton Line ” Tilus. Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Schools of Europe, The. By L. R. Klemm. “ International 


Education Series.’ Appleton. $1. - 
Town Dwellers. By Milner nor eet M.D. Argieten. 
Convenient Houses, and Ho id ‘Them. By i 


son. us. Crowell. $2.50. 
Cats. By Harrison Weir. Illus. by author. Houghton. 
Threshold of — The. By W. J wson, Arm- 


strong. $1.25. 


| 


Robbia, George Ful- | 





Houmway Booxs—I.LiustTrRATeED. 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. With Introduction by 


James Russell Lowell. 2 2 vols. Little, Brown & Co. $10. 
| Sheridan’s The Rivals. Illus. in colors. White & Allen. 


$12.50. 

| Shakes are’s T of Macbeth. With etchi ete. 
Winte & Allen S250. at eee 

| Cathedrals and Abbe 


in Great Britain —— end. By the 
Rev. Richard Wheatley, D.D. $10. 


Etchings. ae one of the honor “Modern 


| Two Brothers, The. 


| American Art, Modern. 


Wood. 
| Dear Old Songs. Illus. in colors. White & Allen. 


Reval B Edinburgh. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Maemillan. 





Etchers 
(Pierse ‘et Jean.) By Guy de Menpes: 
sant. Tr. by Albert Smith. us. in colors by 
Duez and Albert Lynch. Lippincott. $12.50. 
Famous Etchers. Twenty plates by European and American 
etchers. Estes. $15.00, 
Arabian Nights Entertainments. Aldine edition. 4 vols. 
‘ext of Dr. Jonathan Scott, LL.D. Illus. by Stanley L. 
White & Allen. $10.00. $ 
10.00. 


Thirty photogravures. With de- 
ceiire te text Ly Ripley Hitcheock and others. Nims & 
t. 
English Art, oo. Sixteen te, Descriptive 
"oan by Walter Rowlands. Estes. 7D. 4 
Ties, by Geo. Reid. 


Quiet et imi Certain Verses by Various Hands. Pro- 
1 Epilogue t by Austin | neomeangy ao by E. A. 
A Sop met red P; arsons. 
Hawthorne’s Marble Faun. 2 vols. sey * $6.00. 
se Mars; or, A Conspiracy under Lous Ill. By Alfred 
= Vie, ~ by Wm. Hazlitt. 2-vols. Little, Brown 


Fair € Th, A ‘'B ne E. Jerome. Lee & Shepard. $6. 
Florida Yenng yeaa —— En colored plates, 
uts by Louis K. Harlow. Little, 


. ~ * Samuel Lover. Illus. by Wm. 
Q [> 5 H. ~ a ee $5.00. oy F. 
ueens 0 mg. en etc! rtraits on apan paper, by 

L. Kirkpatrick and C. A ‘A. Worrall rrall. Biographies by Robt. 
N. Stephens. Nims & ht. $4.00 
Queens of the Drama. Ten etched portraits by F. L. Kirk- 
rick and C. A. Worrall. Biographies by Robert N. 
“ih Nims & Knight. $4.00. 
= cnigh irds - ees By André Theuriet. Nims & 
sm 4 series. Twelve photogravures from 
“paiptings by we Meissonier, and others. Nims 
t. $3. 
Salon Celebrities Ten photogravures, with descriptive text. 
3.75, 
In wy ay Time, a photogravures of girl figures. Nims 
The Seasons. ‘pare photogravures. Nims & Knight. $1.50. 


The Sunset Hour. Six photogravures. Nims & Knight. $1.50. 
Bits of Nature. Second <a Ten new studies of natural 


scenery. Nims & Kni $1.50. 
Book of a a | Days. by Walter Crane. Long- 
mans. $6.00, 


Seven, ee After the Honeymoon. By Sarah A. Bates. 


=e, 

London; A Pi By Blanchard Jerrold. Illus. by 
Gustave Dee r. 

Tennyson’s The Miller’s oo. Illus. by E. H. Garrett 
and others. Lippincott. $3.00 

Off the Weather-Bow. Selections from ey Mrs. H. 
B. Stowe, and others. White & Allen. $2.50 

Legend Laymone. A Poem. By M. B. M. Toland. Illus. 
by Hamilton Gibson and others. Lippincott. $2.50. 

Christmas a for the Human Race. By Thos. Nast. 

r. $2.00. 
— i Gray's V s Wooing. By Kate.Tannatt Woods. Lee 


Rab and Friends By John Brown, M.D. Illus. by E.H. 
Garrett and others. incott. $1.50. 

Shandon Bells. With New Music by Burdett Mason. White 
& Allen. $1.25. 

—_— of Scotland. With the Original Music. White & 


Old tule Ned. With the Original Music. — & Allen. 


— Our Alley. With the Original Music. White & 
pm Poets’ Calendar for 1890. Houghton. $1.00. 
Life of Christ Calendar for 1890. White & Allen. $1.00. 


Boudoir Calendar for 1890. Lee & Shepard. 75 cts. 
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New Epitrons. 


Valois Romances, The. By Alexandre Dumas. 6 vols. With 
6 portraits. Little, Brown & Co. $9.00. 
Count of Monte-Christo, The. By Sertuniee Dumas. 4 
vols. Illus. by E. H. Garrett. Little, Brown & Co. $6. 
Cooper's Leatherstocking Tales. Otsego edition. 5 vols. 
orter & Coates. 86.25. 
Wordsworth’s Complete Works. Handy volume edition. In 
8 vols. Armstrong. $5.00. 
—- =; ro of the Life of. By J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillips. 2 vo 
Shakespeare, Tales from. By ‘Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Ainger’ sedition. Armstrong. $1.50. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Annotated by John Symonds. 
Illus. Macmillan. 


$1.60. 

Goldsmith, Classic Tales from. White & Allen. 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. MeClurg. $1.00. 

Abbé Constantin. By Ludovie Halévy. Dodd. $2.50. 

Ancient Egy 7 e. By Sir J. Gardiner Wilkinson. 
3 vo Dodd. $8.00. 

Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys. By Amelia B. 
Edwards. Illus. Routledge. 

Ten Thousand a Year. By Samuel Warren. 3 vols. Little, 

rown & Co. $4.50. 

Tourgee’s Novels. In7 vols. Illus. Fords,H. & H. $10. 

Blue Jacket Series. By Willis J. Abbot. 3 vols. Illus. 

manent Sie A The. By C. W. Baird 

uguenot igration to America, The. By y ird. 

2 vols. Illus. Dodd. $3.50. 

Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. Illus. Crowell. 

Tales from Many Sources. 6 vols. Dodd. $3.00. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By O. W. Holmes. 2 
vols. Houghton. $2.50. 

Maunder’s Biegraphical Dictionary. Corrected up to 1889. 

mgmans. $1.75. 

— Marcus, Thoughts of. Tr. oo} Memoir, by George 
Lo Little, Brown &Co. $1.5 

Muhlenberg, Dr Dr., ne of. By Annie i Whittaker 

Woman’s ales of. By Mrs. S.C. Hall. Illus. "Lip 


incott. si. am 
Coral. Reefs, Structure and Distribution of. By Charles Dar- 
win. Illus. Appleton. 
Suplée’s French on the — of Wet Revised by A. L. 
yhew, Oxford. 
Motives wd Life. Revised 2 and he ‘By David Swing. 
eClurg. $1.00, 
Club Essays. Revised and enlarged. By David Swing. 
McClurg. $1.00. 
Beecher’s Patriotic Addresses, 1850-1885. Fords, H. & H. $2. 


JUVENILES. 


ery the Republic. The Third Period of the War of 
e Rebellion in the a 1864; by Charles Carleton 
Coffin, Tilus. —~ 
Battlefields of 61; by Willis + M Abbot. Tilus. Dodd. 3.00. 
Boy Travellers in .— nin by a Knox. Illus. Harper. 3.00. 
Knockabout Club in S y F. A. Ober. Illus. Estes. 1.50. 
Zigzag - mn ee British Isles; by Hezekiah Butter- 
wort 
= = in Hun ' Pavey by Elizabeth W. Champ- 


llus. 
City B in the W. is aa > Trapping Venture in Maine ; 
by Henry P. Wells. Illus. Harper. 
Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists. From the French 
of Charles Beaubrand. [llus. Crowell. 2.00. 
Earthquakes. Tr. from the French of Boscowitz. Routledge. 
Coal onl Coal Mines; by Homer Green. Illus. by author. 


Houghton 
Summer in a + Cation, A . A California Story. By Kate 
ag Illus. Houghton 
Theresa at San ingo: A Story of the N Insurrection 


McClurg. From the bs Pouneh of Madame Fresneau. Illus. 

Gungsieve; ¢ or, The Children of Port Royal. A Story of Old 
France. us. Lippincott. 1.25. 

Little Maids. Illus. in colors. Dutton. 5.00 

Feathers, Furs, Fins. Stories of Animal Life for Chil- 
dren. Illus. Estes. 2.50. 

A Mountain of ; a4 Willis Boyd Allen. Illus. by 
F. T. M Estes. 

a Walley ; by Schn , ae Illus. in colors. Dut- 

1.50. 


Daddy Jake, the Runaway, and Short Stories Told After 
wit Chandler Harris. Illus. by Kemble. Cen- 


Blue Fairy Boe Bosk; edited by Andrew Lang. Illus. Long- 


| 


Sleeping wi in the Wood. Illus. in colors. White & 
en 0), 
Cinderella ; ye The oy Glass Slipper. Illus. in colors. 
White & Allen. 
Princess nitegges a other Stories ; by Henrietta Chris- 
i Illus. Harper. 1.25. 


tian Mad ‘ 
| Round the earth ; by Harriet M. Bennett. Dutton. 2.00. 


| 


| 








Christmas Stories and Poems for the Little Ones ; by Emma 
Cheney and Others. Illus. Lippincott. 1.00, 

Grandma’s Rhymes and Chimes. us. Roberts. 1.50. 

Golden Da sof 49; b om Monroe. Illus. Dodd. 2.25. 

Story of a Rake ; by Uncle Lawrence. Illus. Lip- 
pincott. 1.50. 

— ge by Edward S. Ellis. Illus. Porter & 

oates. 

By Pike and Dike: A Tale of the Rise of the ey Repub- 
lie; by George A. Henty. Scribner & Welford 

One of the 28th, ¥ Story of Waterloo; by George A. Henty. 
Scribner and Welford. 

With Lee in Virginia, A Story of the in. Civil War; by 
George A. Henty. Scribner and Welford 

Jed, a Boy’s Adventures in the Army ; by W: arren Lee Goss. 

llus. Crowell. 1.50. 

Within the Enemy’s Lines ; by by Oliver Optic. Lee & Shepard. 

Flipwing the Spy; by Lily Wesselhoeft. Roberts. 1.25. 

True to His Colors ; 5 Castlemon. Porter & Coates. 

ee be b yne Reid. Illus. White & Allen. 1.25. 

Gwen W ry Reid. Illus. White & Allen. 1.2: 

Their Genes’ Trip. A Boy’s Book; by Mary P. W. Smith, 
Illus. Roberts. 1.25. 

Deb and the Duchess. Tilus. White & Allen. 1.50. 

Esther’s Fortune ; Luey C. Lillie. Illus. Porter & Coates. 

Betty Leicester ; by Sarah Orne Jewett. Houghton. 

Just Sixteen ; by. Susan Coolidge. Illus. Roberts. 1.25. 

F Men of S ; by Sarah K. Bolton. Crowell. 1.50. 

ae sy The ; by Lydia Hoyt Farmer. Illus. 

1.50. 
Gint's Beck of Out-door Sports. Lippincott. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
rei 1889, 





lack Head ed Lemur, Study of. Olive Miller. ie "Sci. 
Black Madonna of Lasste. Katherine Hillard. Atlantic. 
Century Dictio: M. B. Anderson. Dial. 
Clarke, George. fag. Am. History 
Congregational Prolixity. E. P. Gould. Andover. 
Congregationalism, Centralization in. Andover 
Damien, Father, and the Leper Settlement in Molokai. And. 
De Créveceeur, St. oe. —— Seton. Mag. Am. Hist. 
mas, Alexandre. Scribner. 
Dutch East _—. é =. Popular Science. 
Economic Changes, Recent. D. A. Wells. Popular Science. 
European Armies, Small Arms of. W. W. Kimball. Scribd. 
Fitting-Schools in Am. Education. G. T. Ladd. Scribner. 
Flowers and Folks. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic. 
France, Religious Movement in. M. de Pressensé. Harper. 
Geology, Modern Aspects of. G. H. Williams. Pop. Science. 
Gulf Stream’s Animal Life. R.S. Tarr. Popular Science. 
Hamersley. John W. J. W. De Peyster. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Historic Homes. Martha J: Lamb. Mag. Am. History. 
Household Products Museums. R. Vicon. Pop. Science. 
Hydrophobia, Huxley and Pasteur on. Popular Science. 
Ice Age in America. Alexander Winchell. Dial. 
Isthmus Canal and Am. Control. S. F. Weld. Atlantic. 
Japan, An Am. Artist in. T. Wores. Century. 
Kara Political Soi, yom Kennan. Century. 
Kentucky Fairs. J. L. Al Harper 
Library of Congress. M. T "Aikien. PO \ 
Lincoln Reélected. Hay and Nicolay. Century 
Lincoln’s Restoration Police ~ Robt. Stiles. M.A. H. 
Liquids, Surface Tension of. H. Larrabee. Pop. Science. 
London Mock Parliaments. pS Lillie. Harper. 
Lovering, Joseph. Pop ular Science. 
Marshall, Saint-Mémin's Portrait of. J. P. Bradley. Century. 
man. TH Hy 
a. Witnees to the. uxley. ‘i —y 73 
Modern Ci m, Wastes of F. L. Oswald. yp. Sci. 
Moscow. Theodore Child. Harper. 
area in Exile. E.C. Price. Cent 
River Fishing. A. R. PL ae sh. Scribner. 
mch Post at Trempeleau, Wis. ag. Am. History. 
Onford Movement, A Hero of. C. A. L. Richards. Dial. 
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Paris Exposition, Am. Artists at. Theo. Child. Harper. 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. J. A. Paine. Century. 

Poetry, Recent. W.M. Payne. Dial. 7 

Property Rights. H. J. Philpot. Popular Science. 
Protection. Huntington Smith. Popular Science. 
Railroad Travel, Safety in. H.G. Prout. Scribner. 
Reality. F. H. Johnson. Andover. 

Reviewer, Evolution of the. Anna B. McMahan. Dial. 
Sabbath and Civilization. J. Q. Bittinger. Andover. 
Samaritans at Nablus, Palestine. J. F. Hurst. Harper. 
Southern Africa. C. C. Starbuck. Andover. 

Sunday Observance. C. W..Clark. Atlantic. 
‘Tennyson’s Spiritual Service. Andover. 

War Telegraph. J. E. O’Brien. Century. 

Wilson, James. F. G. Clark. Atlantic. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





[ The following list includes all books received by Tur DiAu 
during the month of August, 1889.) 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 

Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Fltzgerald. 
Edited by William Aldis Wright. In 3 vols. 12mo. 
Maemillan & Co. $10.00. 

Great Words from Great Americans: The Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, 
Washington’s Inaugural and Farewell Addresses, ete. 

Vith Frontispiece Portrait. 1smo, pp. 207. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 75 cents. 
RELIGION—PHILOSOPHY. 

Natural Religion: The Gifford Lectures Delivered before 
the University of Glascow in 1880. By F. Max Miller, 
K.M. 12mo, pp. 608. Uneut. Longmans,Green & Co. $3. 

Kant’s Critical Philosophv for English a. By John 
P. Mahaffy, D.D., and John H. Bernard A New 
and Complete Edition. Vol. U.—The P- x dell Trans- 
lated, with Notes and ~ ° vendixes. 12mo, pp. 239. Un- 
cut. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


What Is Truth? By the Duke of Argyll. 12mo, pp. 94. 


Paper. A. D, F. Randolph & Co. 25 cents. 
FICTION. 
Wild Darrie. By Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 


12mo, pp. 292. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

One Voyage, and Its Consequences. By Julius A. Palmer, 
Jr. 12mo, pp. 365. D. Lothrop Co. $1.25. 

Sweet-Brier. By Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, untine of “‘Royal 
Girls and Royal soaate. ” Tllustrated. 12mo, pp. 262 
D. Lothrop Co. $1.22 

Miss Shafto. By W. E. Norris, author of ** Matrimony.” 
16mo, pp. 382. Holt’s ‘* Leisure Hour Series.”” $1.00. 

Tales by Heinrich Zschié‘xke. 18mo, pp. 283. Gilt top. 
Putnam’s ** Knickerbocker Nuggets.”” $1.¢ 

Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill. An Australian ay By 
Tasma. Svo, pp. 267. Paper. Harper’s ‘* Franklin Square 
Library.” 40 cents. 

Through Love to Life. A Novel. By Gillan Vase. Svo, pp. 
342. Paper. Harper’s “* Franklin hones Library.”’ 4c. 

The Light of Her Countenance. By H. H. Boyesen, au- 
thor of “*Gunnar.”’ 12mo, PP. 312. Paper. Appleton’s 

“Town and Country Library.’ 50 cents. 

La Belle-Nivernaise. The Story of a River-Barge and its 
Crew. By Alphonse Daudet. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by James Boille, B.A. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 101. Paper. D.C. Heath & Co. 30 cents. 

Deborah Death. A Novel. 258. Paper. G. W. 
Dillingham. 50 cents. 

Adrian Lyle. A Novel. (Issued i in England under the title 
of “Gretchen.”’) By ‘Rita,’ ‘author of ** Daphne.”’ 12mo, 
pp. 404. Paper. Lippincott’s “Select Novels.” 25 cents. 

Tales from Blackwood: Third Series, No. I. 18mo, pp. 
192. Paper. White & Allen. 40 cents. 

Nye and Riley’s Railway Guide. By Edgar W. Nye and 


16mo, pp. 


James Whitcomb Riley. Ilustrated. 12mo, pp. 203. 
Paper. . Neely. 50 cents. 
Bill Nye’s Thinks. 16mo, pp. 181. Paper. F.T. Neely. 25c. 
POETRY. 


Lake Lyrics, and Other Poems. 
bell. 16mo, pp. 160. St. John, 
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TRAVEL—ADVENTURE. 
Travel, Adventure, and Sport from Blackwood. No. I. 
18mo, pp. 196. Paper. White & Allen. 40 cents. 


EDUCATION—TEXT-BOOKS. 

History of Education in North Carolina. By Charles 
Lee Smith. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 179. Paper. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

History of Higher Education in South Carolina. With 

a Sketch of the Free School System. By Colyer Meri- 
wethen, A.B. Illustra 8vo, pp. 247. Paper. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Education in Georgia. By Charles Edgeworth Jones. 








Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 154. Paper. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

History of Education in Florida. B y George Gary Bush, 
Ph.D. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 54. Paper. Government 


Printing Office. 

Science-Teaching in the Schools. An 7 Delivered 
Before the American Society of Naturalists. By William 
North Rice. With Appendices. 16mo, — 46. Heath’s 
** Monographs on Education.” 15 cents. 

Elementary Lessons in Heat. ByS. E. Tillman. 
trated. 8vo, pp. 160. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.80. 

A Reader in Botany. Selected and Adapted from Well- 
Known Authors. By James Newell. Part 1., From Seed 
to Leaf. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 209. Ginn & Co. 70 cts. 

The Irregular Verbs of Attic Prose. Their Forms, Prom- 
inent Meanings, and Important Compounds, t together with 
Lists of Related Words and English Derivatives. By 
Addison Hogue. 12mo, pp. 268. Ginn & Co. $1.60. 

Euripedes’ Iphezenia Among the Taurians. Edited by 
Isaac Flagg. 12mo, pp. 197. Ginn’s “ College Series of 
Greek Authors.”’ $1.50. 

Cynewulf’s Elene: An Old English Poem. Edited, with 
Introduction, Latin Original, Notes, and Complete Gloss- 
ary, by Charles W. Kent, M.A., Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 149. 
Ginn & Co. 65 cents. 

REFERENCE. 

Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced. A 
Complete Hand-Book of Difficulties in English Pronun- 
ciation. By W illiam Henry P. Phyffe, author of ** The 
School Pronouncer.”” 16mo, pp. 491. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25. 


Tllus- 


[Any book in this list will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by Messrs. A. C. McCiture & Co., Chicago.) 


HAVE you read ‘“* THE LOST DISPATCH ” ?—the book 
EVERYONE IS DISCUSSING. See what Captain Charles 
King, General Pope, and Charles Dudley Warner say about 
it, and read letters from others about it in daily papers. 
Price $1.00, by mail or at the bookstores. 
GALESBURG PRINTING & PUB. CO., 
GALESBURG, Iu. 


O AUTHORS.—The New York Bureau or REviIsION 
gives critical opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers rge 
h illiam Curtis says in Harper's Magazine : “Reading manu- 
ripts with a view to ublication i is done, as it should be, 
pro essionally, by the Rasy Chair’s friend cal fellow-laborer 
in letters, Dr. Titus Bn Coan.”” Send stamp to Dr. 
Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., New ¥ or City. 


THE “MATCHLESS” PENS. 


THE superiority of the «MA 'TCHLESS ” Pens is 
attested by the satisfaction that invariably attends 
their use. The ease and comfort with which they write, 
together with their durability and resistance to corro- 
sives, makes them unquestionably the best Steel Pen 
in the market. 

SAMPLES of the six different styles will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of siz cents in stamps. Price per 
gross, $1.25. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHicaco 
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THE 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


By MAX O’RELL, 
AUTHOR OF 
JONATHAN AND HIS CONTINENT. 


JACQUES BONHOMME. 
Jobn ‘Bull on the Continent. 


By Max O’RELL, author of “Jonathan and His Con- 
tinent,” “John Bull, Jr.,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


NEW EDITION (384TH) NOW READY OF THE 
MOST POPULAR BOOK OF THIS YEAR. 


Jonathan and His Continent. 


RAMBLES THROUGH AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
By Max O’Reit and Jack ALtyn. Paper, 50 cts.; 
cloth, gilt, ete., $1.50. 

“A volume of sparkle and delight from title-page 
to finish.” —Detroit Free Press. 

“ There is not a dull page in it.”—New York World. 

“One reads the book with a perpetual smile on one’s 
face.” —Chicago News. 

«Will be read, talked of, and enjoyed.”—Boston 

Home Journal. 


“ Yours, Merrily,” 


MARSHALL P. WILDER. 





SIXTH THOUSAND—NOW READY. 


The ‘People [ve Smiled Witb. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A MERRY LITTLE LIFE. 
By MarsHa.u P. Wivper, the American Humorist. 
With two Portraits, extra cloth, gilt top, ete., $1.50. 


« . . . Blessed be he who with merry quip be- 
guiles tedious hours, or causes one flower of merri- 
ment to bloom in the desert of selfishness and sorrow. 

His name is synonymous with mirth.”—John 
A. Cockerill, Editor New York World. 

“The book is full of good stories and clever bits of 
pen portraiture. None can read it and not be amused. 
It is impregnated with a fund of humor that is simply 
irresistible.” 


Complete Cataloque free to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


104 & 106 Fourtn Ave., New York. 
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EAGLE PENCILS. 


ALL STYLES. ALL GRADES. 


EAGLE No. 2 1-2 GOLD PENCILS. 
ROUND AND HEXAGON. PATENTED. 

The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, 
School, Mercantile, and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS. 
The most rerrecr Pencil made. Graded 
6B to GH, 15 degrees ; for Artists, Engineers, 
and Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS. 
Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water 
Colors in many ways. 





Stop-Gauge eAutomatic Pencil. 


An entirely new article. The ne plus ultra 
of all Pencils. 

LADIES’ STATIONERY. 

A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z.& W. M. CRANE set to work 
lo prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they have succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm bas done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a wry wl dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of “Grecian An- 
tique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and hovoy A are as popular as their fin- 
esl ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
so that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 

cA full line of these Standard Goods kept con- 
stantly in stock by A.C.McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
SEPTEMBER. 


The ‘Religious Movement in France. 
By M. EpmMonp DE PressENnsk, Member of the French Senate. 


The Oldest and Smallest Sect in the World. 
By Rev. Bishop Jonn F. Hursr. D.D. 


This sect claims to possess the most ancient copy existing 
of the Pentateuch. Bishop Hurst tells the story of his visit 
to their late High Priest. 


American Artists at the Paris Exposition. 


By Turopore Cutty. With Twenty Superb Illustrations, 
including the Frontispiece. 





Jupiter Lights. 
A Novel. By Constance FENIMORE Woo.son. Conclusion. 


The Pendragon Trial. 


By Lynpe Pater. A Sto 
Twentiet 


Kentuchy Fairs. 
By James LANE ALLEN. Richly Illustrated. 
Joe Gilfillan. 
* A Short Story. By Jonn Exxiorr Curran. 
cA Little Journey in the World. 
A Novel. By CHartes Duptey Warner. Part VI. 


Holy Moscow. 


By Turopore Cuitp. Fifteen Illustrations by T. pr 
THULSTRUP. ’ 


London Mock Parliaments. 


By Joun Litum. Characteristic Illustrations by Harry 
Furniss. 


Poems. 


TO THE CUCKOO. By Witu1am Worpsworts. 
trated by ALFRED Paxsons. 


A LEGEND OF THE SKY-WATCHERS. By Nina F. 


LAYARD. ‘ 
Asthetics. 
By Grorce pu Maurier. Full-page Illustration. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By George WiiuiAMm Curtis. 
Editor’s Study. 

By Wiituram Dean Howe ts. 
Monthly ‘Record of Current Events. 
Editor’s Drawer. 

Conducted by CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. 


Literary Notes. 
By Laurence Hurron. 


of Aerial Navigation in the 
Century. 


Tllus- 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Per Year, Postage Free, $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, 2 ” i “4,00 


HARPER’S BAZAR, “ou . a 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ “ “ opp 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually recerve Subscriptions. 
Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied 
by P. é. Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified, 
Subscriptions will begin with the current number. 


PusiisHep ny HARPER & BROS., New York. 








cAPPLETON’S 
TOWN and COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; 


OR, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A JACOB- 
ITE’S DAUGHTER. By M. E. Le Ciera. 


“* A simple. natural, credible romance, charged with the 
color of the time, and satisfying to the mind of a thoughtful 
reader.’’— The Athenaum. 


THE LIGHT OF 
Nz | N CH. 

A Novel. By H. H. Boyesen, author of “« A Daughter 
of the Philistines,” ete. 


““A thoroughly entertaining novel; charmingly written, 
with many happy phrases and turns of expression, constant 
cleverness, brightness, and animation.”’— Boston Advertiser. 


THE STORY OF HELEN DAVE- 
NANT. 
By Vioctet FAnr. 


‘Neither Miss Braddon nor the author of ‘The House on 
the Marsh’ could have contrived a more ingenious story than 
that of ‘Helen Davenant.’— The Academy. 


AMERICAN COIN. 
A Novel. 


‘*** American Coin’ is a remarkably clever and readable 
story.”’—The New York Herald. 


LACE. 
A Berlin Romance. By Pau Linpav. 


**One of the most effective pieces of work we have seen in 
a long time.”’—Commercial Advertiser. 
Oo 


IN THE WIRE-GRASS. 
A Novel. By Louis PENDLETON. 


‘*Unusually clever—a vivid picture of Southern life.””— 
The New York Sun. 


THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. 


By MAxwELL Grey, author of “The Silence of Dean 
Maitland.” 
‘* Of remarkable vigor and sustained power.’’— The Beacon. 


A DREAMER OF DREAMS. 
By the author of “ Thoth.” 


‘*Of an original and artistic type—all clever and strange 
enough.’’—The Atheneum. 


THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 


By Justin McCartuy and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 


P *“*An absorbing, powerful, and artistic work.’’—London 
ost. 


DONOVAN—WE TWO.—WON BY 
WAITING.—KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


Novels by Epna LYALL. 





HER COUNTE- 


By the author of « Aristocracy.” 


New cheap editions. 





In 12mo volumes, paper covers. Price, 50 cents each. 
(Also in cloth, 75 cents.) 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Pus tisHers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonn Srreet, New York. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED ‘DICTIONARY 


The ‘Best Investment for the Family, the School, the Professional or Private Library. 


The latest edition has 3,000 more Words in its Vessbulasy than are found in any other American Dictionary, 
and nearly three times the number of Engravings. In quantity of matter, it is believed to be the Largest Volume 
published, being sufficient to make seventy-five 12mo volumes, that usually sell for $1.25 each. 


Besides many other valuable features, this work comprises 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


With 118,000 Words and 3,000 Engravings ; 


A DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 


Giving facts about nearly 10,000 Noted Persons ; 


A DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places ; 


A DICTIONARY OF FICTION, 


Found only in Webster’s Unabridged— 


The ‘* New England Journal of Education” says : 


ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


“ Probably no other single volume before the English- “spe aking publie embodies so much information on the 
subjects treated, and is so valuable for frequent consultation.” 





Webster is Standard Authority in the Government Printing Office, and with the United States Supreme Court. 
It is recommended by State Superintendents of Schools of Thirty-eight States, and by leading College Presidents 
of the United States and Canada. All the Leading Series of School Books published in this country are based 
upon Webster, the acknowledged Standard of the English Language. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET SENT PREPAID. 
Pusuisuep py G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., SprInGrieELp, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers throughout 
the world. 


JosEPpu Giiitott & Sons, 


New York. 


Trade Mark] NO NP PA R E L LL (Registered. 
OUR F FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, Russia, Turkey Morocco, 
and Plush,— Quarto, Royal Quarto, 
Oblong, and Longfellow sizes, 

Bear the above Trade Mark, and are for sale 
by all the Leading Booksellers and 

Stationers. 
KOCH, SONS & CO., 
541 anv 543 Peart Sr., “!s 





Nrw York. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 


BOORUM & PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The STANDARD ‘Blank ‘Books. 


(For the Trade Only). 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 


Everything from the smallest Pass-book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Educa- 
tional, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 


Offices and Salesrooms, 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York Crry. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 
Fine Port, Nos. 333 444 232 
Bustness, . . . . Nos. 048 14 130 
Broap Port, . Nos. 161 239 284 


For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works : Camden, N. J.] 26 Joun St., New Yorx. 


























